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Editorials. 
THE REMOUNT DEPARTMENT. 


IT may be laid down as an axiomatic truth that there are always 
two ways of doing a thing, the right way and the wrong way, but 
of the variations in point of wrongness—if we may coin a word— 
there is no end. Man, being a perverse animal, has expended a 
vast amount of ingenuity in elaborating this wrongness, and has 
not yet exhausted his stock of perversity, so that for those philo- 
sophers who look for the regeneration of the species we fear there is 
little hope or consolation. The investigations which have been 
and are still being made into the management of the Remount 
Department afford strange material in support of our common- 
place, and are a startling commentary on what seems at first sight 
a mere platitude. 

We would preface our criticism of the conduct of the Govern- 
[ ment by a few general statements. As scientific men, as students 
of medicine, we all agree that any one who wishes to judge of the 
salubrity of a climate ought not to confine his observations to the 
healthy people whom he sees promenading the streets or carrying 
on their ordinary avocations. Such people form a most important 
factor in the determination of the question which our investigator 
has set himself to solve, but they do not by any means form the 
sole criterion. The careful investigator will betake himself to the 
hospitals and infirmaries, in order to see what diseases prevail in 
the country, to learn which are endemic and which are epidemic, 
what remedies the country affords to counteract the prevalent 
diseases, and so on; in fact he must see both sides of the shield, 
must examine the morbid as well as the healthy phenomena. In 
the same way, if we wish to examine thoroughly the equine or 
bovine stock of a country, it is not sufficient for us to attend cattle 
shows or horse fairs, where choice animals only are displayed, 
where we see, perhaps, only one in ten thousand of the animals 
which the country breeds. We must visit stables and farmyards, 
and distant, even remote, breeding establishments, and must 
acquaint ourselves minutely with the pedigrees and parentage of 
the animals. Our readers least of all men require to be reminded 
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of the fact that it is possible to produce, if the right means are 
taken, an animal which will “ fill the eye” of the beholder and lead 
him to believe that in it he has obtained perfection—strength, 
endurance, and beauty—when the exact opposite is the case. Only 
the experienced veterinarian or breeder, and he only after careful 
investigation of stock and pedigree, can discriminate between the 
sound and the worthless, though showy, animal. Such men, when 
they are satisfied as to the parentage of an animal, and have found 
that the ancestors were of good repute,—sound, free from hereditary 
taint, and of good stamina and constitution,—have no hesitation in 
purchasing the offspring which have attained a certain age, pro- 
vided always, of course, that these young animals have not been 
knocked out of shape and action by excessive work or bad feeding. 
Horse-dealing is proverbially a risky business, and perhaps more 
rascality enters into it than into any other kind of mercantile 
transaction, which is saying a good deal, but it is quite possible to 
conduct it on strict business principles,—that is, with a due regard 
to economic laws. The prophetic eye, so to speak, is the pre- 
eminent requirement in the man who would buy a horse, the ability 
to foretell which animal, now sleek and glossy, will turn out a 
roarer, or become lame or broken-winded, six months hence, and 
which animal, now a bag of bones, will with careful feeding turn 
out a sound roadster or saddle-horse within the same limits of time, 
and go on doing its thirty miles a day for the next ten years. 

We venture respectfully to tell Mr. Brodrick that the best 
means of attaining his ends is not to instruct a military attaché or 
a certain number of Cavalry Officers, or even a number of Army 
Veterinary Surgeons, to proceed to a certain town or district in 
America or on the Continent of Europe and there purchase a 
number of horses for the British Army. It is certainly imprudent 
to herald their approach by a fanfare of trumpets; to do so is 
merely to put all the blackguards and cheats of the town or district 
on the alert, and conjure up visions of wealth such as they have 
never indulged in before, visions which are as unwholesome to the 
dreamer as any disorder can well be. When these visions come to 
be realised the result is disastrous to both plunderer and victim, 
the moral degradation being incredible, and infinitely more serious 
than the financial loss. 

The important matter is to combine scientific skill and ex- 
perience and business aptitude, and as these two qualifications are 
rarely found in one man, the best plan is to select men most 
eminently endowed with either form of ability, and send them in 
pairs. Care must be taken to define the limits of activity for both, 
so that no jealousy may arise and no clashing of authority—but this 
ought not to be difficult. These pairs of men—the veterinary 
officer and the intelligence officer—ought to be sent in times of 
peace to the countries from which we are most likely to draw our 
supplies of horses, mules, camels, and even elephants in times of 
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war, and they should make it their business to learn as much as 
possible about the races and breeds of transport animals, what 
diseases affect them, and at what periods of the year these diseases 
prevail, what is the best food for the various breeds, and where it 
can be obtained in greatest abundance and at the lowest price, and 
soon. From the commercial point of view it is important to know 
all about the means of transporting these animals from their breed- 
ing-place by road, river, canal, or railway to the port of shipment. It 
often occurs that a number of horses or mules are bought at an appa- 
rently ridiculously low price at some inland village, and the buyer 
congratulates himself on his astuteness or good luck ; but when rail or 
river freight is added and losses by death from exposure or neglect 
en route are deducted, the buyer finds to his chagrin that the balance 
is entirely on the wrong side of the account. A farmer once told 
us that he had sold a flock of lambs for sixpence a head! This 
certainly looks monstrous, and it must be added that the farmer’s 
face wore a very rueful look when he told us the dismal tale ; but 
when he informed us that the place of sale was a remote farm in the 
Highlands of Scotland, perhaps fifty miles from a railway station, 
our surprise at the smallness of the price was considerably 
diminished. We are sorry we cannot give the other side of this 
story, the purchaser’s ; perhaps he found at the end of the account 
that his sixpence had been fivepence too much. 

It is not, then, sufficient to buy transport animals at a low price 
at the farm or village fair ; this price may be quite misleading, and 
have no real bearing on the question of cheap and efficient supply. 
Merchants who purchase cotton, grain, wool, hops, &c. use the 
formula f.o.b. when settling prices, or it may be cif. The former 
means “ free on board,” and the latter “ cost, insurance, and freight,” 
and the merchant knows in each case what the ultimate cost of the 
goods will be to him ; he wisely leaves the foreign seller to find his 
own means of transport to the shipping port. Our Government 
is scarcely likely to use the second formula in its purchases of 
remounts, seeing that it has the command of so much shipping, and 
insurance by the nation is a financial absurdity ; but the first 
formula is of very great importance, indeed it might almost be taken 
as the motto of the Department. In some instances this may 
actually have been the case, and if so we are glad, but let us think 
for a moment what the neglect of it implies. A number of horses 
are bought far up country, and the price is paid; the horses are 
then our property, and ours is the risk and responsibility, which 
means that we have to buy provender for them from dealers who 
consider us fair game—indeed make it an article of their com- 
mercial faith to over-reach us if they can—on the ground that they 
have not to live with us as they have to live with the farmers and 
breeders, and that they may never see us or our agents again. 
Then the animals have to be collected from the outlying places into 
convenient centres, whence they may be despatched by rail to the 
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place of shipment. Much depends on the choice of this latter, and 
no doubt this is rather a matter for the Central Government to 
arrange with the shipping companies, but even here the veterinary 
expert comes in. A port which is suitable for the shipment of pig- 
iron or cotton is not necessarily adapted for the shipment of horses, 
It is all right when the transport vessel is moored alongside a dock 
quay or in a deep river unaffected by the tide, but when the vessel 
lies in a harbour, where the water rises and falls with the tide, the 
angle of the shoots is completely altered, and loading made even 
impossible ; then she may ground at low water, and the consequent 
discomfort and danger to the animals on board is very great. It is 
much better to send the horses fifty or a hundred miles farther by 
rail than run this risk. 

Even when duly shipped the poor animals are not through their 
troubles. Has the vessel been properly fitted up for the conveyance 
of horses? Is there sufficient air-space and standing-room? It is 
winter-time in their native region, and their coats are thick and 
woolly ; has care been taken that these coats shall be removed 
before they reach torrid climes? Or it is summer at the place of 
departure ; will care be taken to acclimatise the animals when they 
arrive at the Cape before sending them to the chilly veldt? What 
about a supply of the food to which they have been accustomed, and 
on which alone they can flourish and do their best work? Fodder 
has in any case to be shipped to the field of action. Why not ship, 
say, French hay at £3 a ton—the ordinary food of the animals— 
rather than, say, American at twice that figure, which does not 
agree with them? Is there a qualified veterinary surgeon on 
board, with assistants capable of carrying out his instructions? 
All these questions and many more occur to us, and they demand 
an answer. We do not here talk of bribes or commissions, for these 
are matters which fall to be dealt with by the Law Courts or Courts 
of Inquiry, and are therefore beyond our province. We may return 
to the discussion of this vast and painful subject when fuller infor- 
mation is before the public. In what we have said we merely 
attempt in a humble way to direct inquiry into the right channels. 





AN INDIAN REMOUNT SCANDAL. 


“The Army Remount Department in India, with the Civil Veterinary 
Department, have during the past eighteen months been undergoing 
detailed scrutiny such as has been called for in consequence of recent 
revelations respecting corresponding work in this country. The scrutiny 
has been carried on by a Commission consisting of Major-General Tyler, 
Inspector-General of Artillery in India; Lord Edward Cecil; Major- 
General Locke Elliot, Inspector-General of Cavalry; and Major Dunlop 
Smith. Their report condemns the existing system of dual control, and 
shows that its results have been unsatisfactory and costly. While the 
supply of remounts has steadly declined, their cost has been excessive. It 
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is calculated that, taking everything into consideration, each remount 
passed into the ranks from the depét has cost the State an average of 
£200. The officers of the Civil Veterinary Department are described as 
being, with few exceptions, unsuitable for remount work, since they are 
usually unacquainted with the vernaculars and with the customs of natives. 
In place of the dual system, the report recommends the creation of an 
Imperial Stud Department, absorbing the Remount Department and 
releasing the Civil Veterinary Department from the work it now performs 
in addition to its responsible duties in supervising the breeding of agri- 
cultural and pastoral live stock and the prevention and suppression of 
bovine diseases.” — Zimes. 


We think the above statement reflects very unfairly on the 
veterinary profession and on the Veterinary Colleges. In the 
present state of veterinary education, which is left to pine and 
wither for want of Government or University support and national 
interest, it cannot be expected that lads, whose parents may have 
had enough to do to maintain them during their college career, 
and who may themselves have found their whole time absorbed 
with their scientific studies, should find leisure to study Indian 
languages, in the belief or hope that they may one day enter the 
Army and possibly be sent out to India. Even the graduates of 
our English and Scottish Universities, with all their linguistic 
training, do not commence the study of native Indian languages 
till they are sure of a good appointment in that country. Is it, 
again, to be expected that Veterinary Colleges in England and 
Scotland are to provide at their own expense a department for the 
study of Indian cattle diseases? In another article we have insisted 
strongly on the necessity of studying diseases prevalent in foreign 
countries and in our Colonies, and claimed a portion of the reward 
and consideration, along with a corresponding share of the respon- 
sibility, for veterinarians, but we do not claim that every veterinary 
student or every veterinary surgeon is, zpso facto, suited for such 
posts. No; what we do say is that veterinary students have, by 
their course of studies and the implied bent of mind, adapted them- 
selves for posts in which the qualifications we have mentioned are 
required ; but something has to be superadded, and this something 
ought to be the care of, in this particular case, the India Office. 
We strenuously urge on the Government the need of looking after 
their veterinary recruits, and this should be done at the commence- 
ment of their career. Let it be understood that well-paid posts 
under the Government of India will be open to young veterinary 
students who do well in their ordinary college work, provided they 
show aptitude after that work is finished in acquiring one or other 
of the many languages of India, and let lecturers be appointed here 
or in India to instruct these young men in local diseases and local 
manners and customs; and then, if veterinary students fail to 
satisfy the demands of the Government, let them be blamed, but 
not till then. 
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Clinical Papers. 
TUMOUR IN COW’S MOUTH. 


BY W. OWEN WILLIAMS, F.R.C.V.S. 


A VALUABLE pedigree cow, a few weeks before calving, was noticed to have 
difficulty in feeding and in chewing the cud, and was unable to protrude 
her tongue more than an inch out of her mouth. She rapidly lost con- 
dition. On examination by the regular veterinary surgeon in attendance 
(Mr. MacDougall) a tumour of considerable size was discovered growing 
from the gum and palate, and involving the first four molar teeth. It was 
determined to do nothing until she had calved, as the expected calf would 
be of greater value than the cow. 

I was called in consultation in the beginning of February 1902, and 
after making an examination determined to operate. 

The cow was cast and placed on her back, and her head was fixed to 
the ground and kept steady by her horns being held down by two assistants. 
Huish’s mouth-gag was then inserted, and was invaluable during the opera- 
tion. Her tongue was drawn out, and with considerable difficulty I found 
the tumour to be of a mushroom character—that is, it had a short, thick 
stalk, and the head of the mushroom was pressed firmly against the palate. 
I then passed a long piece of copper wire (ecraseur wires and chains were 
far too short) (which I had “nicked” or jagged in several places near the 
middle to give it a saw-like edge) between the head and the palate, and 
then pulled tight into the stalk. Ithen pulled the wire to and fro several 
times, slowly cutting through the stalk, but it unfortunately broke. I then 
used a second wire, which also broke ; so we joined up the first wire, and 
the twist of the joint gave a much better cutting edge, and I soon cut 
through the pedicle, and we took out the tumour. The first three molars 
were quite loose and consequently were removed, the mouth was sponged 
clean, and the cow allowed to rise. There was no hemorrhage from the 
mouth after she had risen. Almost immediately after rising, she was 
observed to move her tongue well out of her mouth, and place the tip first 
in one nostril and then the other. She was offered food and ate it readily. 
Two days afterwards the fourth molar was found by Mr. MacDougall to be 
loose, and he removed it. The wound was dressed daily with tincture of 
iodine, and iodide of potassium prescribed internally, in addition to some 
tonic medicine, and the best of feeding. The tumour weighed 10 oz., and 
was 5} inches long, 4 inches broad, and 14 inches thick, and the pedicle 
was 34 inches in diameter. On microscopic examination we found the 
growth to be actinomycotic. I have since heard—three weeks after the 
operation—that the tumour is again growing. 

The illustration is one of a dead ox’s mouth, in which the tumour 
(rather shrivelled owing to being kept in alcohol for some days) was placed, 
so as to show its relative size and position. 





SARCOPTIC MANGE OF THE OX. 


BY HENRY TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


SomE doubt exists as to whether the ox has a true sarcoptic mange of its own. 
If it has, it is rare. Even the occurrence of the sarcoptic mange belonging 
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to other animals on bovines is rare. Neumann in Parasites and Parasitic 
Diseases of the Domesticated Animals says—‘ Sarcoptic scabies of the ox is 
only incidentally mentioned here, as its history is limited to the possibility 
of its existence,” and then goes on to relate the transmission of the disease 
in 1815 by a mangy horse to two cows standing alongside of it. He also 
records that during the prevalence of an epizootic of mange amongst goats 
in 1853 the disease was transmitted to cattle. Cadéac th Pathologie 
Interne des Animaux Domestiques, says that “sarcoptic mange of the ox is 
problematical ; this animal appears only capable of harbouring momentarily 
the sarcopt of the horse, the goat, the dog, or that of the cat.” Friedberger 
and Frohner ( Veterinary Pathology) state that “ sarcoptic mange is extremely 
rare in the ox, which is always contaminated from the horse. It is therefore 
entirely accidental.” 

To come to more recent times, Davies, in the Veterinary Journal for 
February 1896, records an outbreak at a dairy farm near Edinburgh. The 
article he wrote produced a discussion in the veterinary papers of the 
period as to whether he had not mistaken a psoropte for a sarcopt, and in 
the April number of the same journal he produced micro-photographs of 
the parasite and established his diagnosis. 

In the Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics for 1899 
or 1900 Thackeray also records an outbreak in England, but he is evi- 
dently not aware of the Edinburgh outbreak of 1896. 

On account of the rarity of sarcoptic mange in the ox the following 
may be of interest :—Whilst examining a cattle byre near Edinburgh some 
time ago, to detect the cause of an odour in the milk, I noticed that 
two animals were affected with some skin disease on the region of the 
quarters. Out of curiosity I examined the parts a little more closely, and 
found that the epithelial scales, hairs, and débris were all matted together 
like a piece of felt, and were raised above the surrounding skin. When the 
edge of the raised patch was detached, it left underneath it a raw surface. 

The area of the patch on one cow was about that of a soup plate, and 
was situated on the right quarter, between the root of the tail and the 
external iliac spine. When this cow lay down, this patch came in contact 
with the corresponding anatomical region on the left quarter of another 
cow, which with her shared the double stall, and on cow,No. 2 there 
appeared an identical eruption, though this was not quite of so great an 
extent. In the byre there were altogether forty-five cows, but I did not 
notice any more affected, nor did I observe that any of the horses about 
the dairy were suffering from mange. 

I put some of the scabs in liquor potassz, and examined the resulting 
liquid under the microscope, expecting to find that the parasite was one of 
the two usually found on the ox, viz., the psoropte or the symbiot, but I 
was agreeably surprised to find that it was a sarcopt. Dr. R. S. Mac- 
Dougall, consulting entomologist to the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
confirmed my opinion, remarking that there was not the shade of a shadow 
of a doubt that it was a sarcopt. 

The parasite presented the usual features of the members of that group, 
viz.— body round, rostrum short with little cheeks, the four hind -legs 
attached to under surface of abdomen, and not projecting beyond the con- 
tour of the body when viewed dorsally, and the suckers borne on a long 
unjointed pedicle. 

Railliet (Veterinary Journal, July 1896) evidently believed that the ox 
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harbours its owm variety of sarcopt, which he says is closely allied to the 
one we find on the dromedary, the llama, and the vicuna, and a little 
smaller than the one we find on the horse. Whether, however, in my case 
it is that special variety or simply the equine variety I am not prepared to 
say. One interesting feature in the case is that one of the cows must have 
transmitted it to the other. The accompanying sketch conveys some idea 
of the appearance of the parasite. 








DEMODECTIC MANGE OF THE DOG: EFFECTUAL 
TREATMENT. 


BY HENRY TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


THE subject was a fox terrier puppy, and was admitted to the College infir- 
mary on September 23rd, 1901. The disease was then affecting both fore 
paws, one patch between the eyes, and one patch at the back of the neck, 
these two latter being of the size of a two-shilling piece. During the first 
few weeks of treatment (as is often the case) the affection spread, and in 
addition attacked one hind leg, the neck and breast, the forehead, the left 
stifle region, the right shoulder, and the right side. 

He was regularly shaved, which no doubt conduced to the cure. The 
medicaments used at various times included the old remedy, viz., olive oil, 
creosote and liquor potassze, 5 per cent. sol. of formalin, chinosol ointment, 
sulphur ointment, tincture of iodine, oil of tar in spirit, iodide of sulphur 
ointment, cantharides blister 1 to 4, and biniodide of mercury blister 1 to 8. 

The mixture of olive oil, creosote, and liquor potassz was, I think, i 
responsible for the curing of the major surface; most of the other remedies, 
which were applied when the former seemed to be losing its effect, did not 
appear to do much good, except the biniodide of mercury blister. This 
latter can, for obvious reasons, only be applied to limited surfaces, but it 
certainly seemed to act well where the part was first shaved, then the 
dressing rubbed in for ten minutes. 

Notwithstanding our extensive list of remedies and a good deal of per- 
tinacity, the cure was not complete till February 15th, 1902 ; the treatment 
thus extended over nearly five months. 

The Demodex folliculorum was easily demonstrated on squeezing one 
of the pustules. 
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Original Papers. 
ON VIVISECTION.? 


BY J. SUTCLIFFE HURNDALIL, M.R.C.V.S. 





GENTLEMEN—Allow me to assure you that I am deeply sensible of the 
honour which the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Society has con- 
ferred by electing me its president for the current year, the highest honour 
that this or any kindred Association can bestow on its individual members ; 
and I beg you to believe that it is with a very high sense of appreciation 


1 Presidential Address, read at the Annual Meeting of the Royal Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, held at Reading, January 31st, 1902. 
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I make my grateful acknowledgments for this proof of your fraternal feel- 
ings and confidence. It has been my privilege to be a member of this 
Association for something like fourteen years, during which period I had 
the honour of official relationship in the capacity of honorary secretary for 
seven years ; that particular period of my life I shall always be able to look 
back upon with unbounded satisfaction, inasmuch as it was my happy lot 
to carry on my secretarial duties during the whole of that time in uninter- 
rupted amity and goodwill with every member of the Association, not 
even the semblance of a misunderstanding ever having arisen between the 
members and myself; and what is even better, my official connection with 
the Association ripened many mere professional acquaintanceships into 
firm and valued friendships, which I hope very sincerely will never be 
lessened nor severed during the remainder of my life. 

I look upon it as one of the chief advantages arising out of such associa- 
tions as ours, that men get to know one another better: learn to bear with 
one another’s foibles, and to yield courteously and deferentially when dif- 
ferences arise. ‘These are by no means the least of the benefits accruing 
from our meetings, and I frankly own that, to the best of my belief, I 
have gained more practical good in this direction than by the many able 
discussions upon scientific subjects that I have listened to with rapt atten- 
tion in the years that have gone by; and now I am here to acknowledge 
fresh proof of your trust I will do my best to carry out the duties of my 
high office as becomes a professional gentleman, but the success of the 
Association during the present and future years depends, after all, upon 
the members, individually and collectively. I appeal not only to those 
present, but to the full roll of members, to do their utmost to make this 
Association a power for good. Bring to our meetings of the ripest and 
best of your experience, and show your interest in its welfare by straining 
to the utmost to arrange appointments and professional work so as to be 
at our few and occasional meetings during the year. 

It is customary for presidents in their opening addresses to lay before 
the members their views upon any matters of professional interest that have 
either been carried to fulfilment or are under consideration ; or they some- 
times take a retrospective view of the profession since its foundation by 
Act of Parliament. It is not my intention on the present occasion to fall 
back upon either of these courses, nor will I burden or irritate any one by 
expounding my views upon the inestimable value of hoemeopathy in its 
application to scientific therapeutics. There is, however, a subject, 
certainly not less controversial than is hoemeopathy, that from the very 
nature of our life-work as veterinary surgeons calls for and deserves careful 
and deliberate investigation into its working and ultimate results. I refer 
to vivisection ! 

_ It is not my intention to dictate to you what you should individually do 
in relation to this subject, whether to approve or disapprove ; but I feel im- 
pelled to invite your careful attention to, and consideratiou of certain facts, 
some of which may not be known to you, and some of which may be 
known in only a modified form ; whichever may be the circumstance that 
is applicable, I contend we as members of this profession. ought to bé fully 
acquainted with the facts of the subject as they exist to-day, then every 
man must be left to act as his conscience dictates. It goes without saying, 
one of the leading principles which should actuate every professional veteri- 
narian in his life-work is indness to the lower animals ; I don’t know how 
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you may look upon the matter, but I am a firm believer in that higher form 
of ethics which, o/ens volens, imposes upon man a moral trust in the 
welfare of the lower animals, that trust being imposed from the foundation 
of the world by the great Creator. And further, it is a trust or responsi- 
bility which no one can evade, a breach of which will, I believe, involve the 
perpetrator in consequences that I would rather not have to meet person- 
ally. And if this is a rule or principle that affects mankind in general, with 
how much greater force does it apply to a profession whose sole aim should 
be, and in the majority of cases no doubt is, the relief of pain and suffering, 
and the restoration to health of injured and ailing animals. In a meeting 
of this kind it would only be an insult to your common sense to antici- 
pate the flimsy and dishonest objection that surgeons must inflict more 
or less pain during the necessary operations they are compelled sometimes 
to perform for the good of the patient, therefore I shall not touch further 
thereupon. 

In the first place, let me define to you what I mean by vivisection. By 
this word I understand experimentation on living animals. Now, it does 
not require an education in medicine and surgery to enable a man to 
understand how suggestive that definition is of pain and suffering, but 
not even the most sceptical person would faintly suspect to what extremes 
of refined cruelty the term applies as illustrated by the performances of 
British and Continental vivisectors of this so-called enlightened and 
Christian age. 

I will give you a few illustrations of the kinds of experimentation upon 
living animals that are being made at the present day, and if they are not 
enough to make your very blood run cold and strike you with horror and 
disgust, your views of human kindness differ materially from mine; the 
sources of my information I shall refer to further on, and make due ac- 
knowledgment of, for the present I shall name the author of each illustra- 
tion en passant. 

“The operator . . . tells us that he fastened several large dogs on a 
table, and beat them with a heavy wooden mallet, striking the animals : 
thirty-two times on one side, and again thirty-two times on the other, after 1 
which he dislocated both shoulders and fastened the limbs behind the ; 
animals’ backs. He added that he did this without anesthetics, so that he 
might know how much pain was inflicted from the creatures’ cries, and 
also because, he adds, we know the generous nature of the dog, who will 
at night lick the hand that in the morning had been employed in striking 
him with a heavy wooden mallet.” (Dr. Charles Bell Taylor.) 

“* At page 204 of the Report of the Royal Commission on Vivisection 
you will find an experiment on an animal under curare (the most cruel of 
all poisons, and which, although it paralyses motion, only heightens sensa- ' 
tion) is recorded. The subject was a small docile dog, which a few minutes 
after the drug was injected under the skin staggered on its fore-paws, walking 
on the tips of its toes until it fell over, frothing at the mouth, and weeping 
abundantly. Its windpipe was then slit open and the nozzle of a bellows 
connected with a gas engine used for artificial respiration inserted. The 
side of the neck, the side of the face, the side of the fore-leg, and interior of 
the belly were then dissected out, and the sciatic and other nerves exposed 
and irritated with galvanic shocks. No anzsthetic was used, and the agony 
the poor creature endured must have been awful, yet it was continued for 
ten hours, at the end of which time the operators left for their homes, 
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but they did not release the subject of the experiment or end its sufferings 
by death. It was purposely left helpless and mutilated, as it were, in 
order that they might resume their investigations next day without prelimi- 
nary delay.” (Dr. Charles Bell Taylor.) 

“ Dr. Crisp, in his evidence before the Royal Commission (2, 6, 157) 
alludes to the well-known cases of vivisection that were practised at the 
Veterinary Schools of Alfort, Lyons, and Toulouse. Sixty-four operations 
were performed upon the same living horse ; eight students would be 
engaged on the same animal at the same time ; five or six horses were used 
up in this way in a week, and no anesthetics were employed. The opera- 
tions commenced at six in the morning and ended at six at night. The 
eyes were cut out, the teeth punched out, the hoofs torn off, the body 
fired, and every conceivable operation upon nerves, arteries, veins, bladder, 
and skull, was performed upon the groaning, writhing beast, and it was 
considered highly creditable to the young students if they could keep the 
animal alive until the last, ze. until six at night. Upon one occasion a 
little chestnut mare, worn out in the service of man, had unfortunately 
survived the numerous tortures of the day and no longer resembled any 
creature of this earth. Her thighs were cut open, the skin torn away, 
ploughed through with hot irons, harrowed with dozens of setons, the 
sinews cut through, the hoofs torn off, and the eyes pierced. In this blind 
and powerless condition the miserable creature was: placed, amid laughter, 
upon its bleeding feet to show those present, who were operating upon seven 
other horses, what human skill could perform before death released their 
victim.” (Dr. Charles Bell Taylor.) 

In a very able brochure entitled ‘Scientific Research,” by Stephen 
Smith, M.R.C.S., some concise details are given of certain experiments 
performed by one Dr. Crile, who came to England from America, obtained 
a licence to perform experiments from the Home Office Department and 
carried on his work at the University College, Gower Street, London. The 
following are a few of the experiments taken from a book he published in 
1899, entitled ‘‘ Surgical Shock.” 

“1, Fox terrier, skin of head cut through, skull cut away with bone 
forceps, brain mutilated. 

“2, Fox terrier, the nerves of the left shoulder and fore-leg were dissected 
out, pulled and torn out. Those of the right side were similarly dealt with. 
The respirations became very irregular and shallower and slower until 
death. 

“3. Collie.—1st, paw crushed with forceps ; 2nd, foot crushed exten- 
sively ; 3rd, nerves of shoulder torn out; 4th, opposite paw severely 
crushed ; 5th, certain organs crushed ; 6th, the skin and other parts cut ; 
7th, the abdomen cut open ; 8th, some nerves in the neck cut. 

“4. Fox terrier.—Paws crushed, nerves dissected and torn, bones 
crushed, abdomen opened. 

“5. Bull terrier.—Legs and paws crushed, abdomen opened and mani- 
pulated ; finally an artery was opened and the animal bled to death. 

“6. Mongrel.—Paw, &c. crushed, abdomen cut open and boiling water 
poured in.” ; 

I shall not, at the present time, shock your finer susceptibilities by 
recounting further details of these horribly cruel experiments, but I shall be 
very pleased to furnish you with copies of three or four pamphlets in which 
you will be able to peruse at your leisure fuller and most reliable informa- 
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tion on the subject, respectively entitled “ Scientific Research,” by Stephen 
Smith, M.R.C.S. ; “ Vivisection : Is it Justifiable,” by Charles Bell Taylor, 
F.R.C.S.E. & M.D., Edin. ; “The Principal Claims on behalf of Vivi- 
section,” a refutation by Deputy-Surgeon-General Thornton, C.B. ; and an 
Address by W. R. Hadwen, M.D. 

I have thus far endeavoured to define what I understand by vivisection, 
and have furnished some well-authenticated illustrations of the kinds of 
experiments practised by licensed vivisectors. I now propose, as shortly 
as possible, in a dispassionate manner to inquire whether any useful 
purpose has been served by the sacrifice of holocausts of victims ; for many 
of these gentlemen have publicly boasted of the thousands of animals that 
they individually have used up in their greed for knowledge of one sort and 
another. What have the vivisectors to say in justification of all the pain 
and suffering they have inflicted and are still inflicting daily upon helpless 
animals? ‘They claim to be in the pursuit of science, that they have made 
and are still making discoveries for the benefit of the human race, and that 
in medicine and surgery valuable knowledge has been obtained by means 
of experiments on living animals. 

In order to show how far these claims are to be accepted and relied 
upon, I am not going to ask you to receive any éfse dixit of my own, but I 
invite your attention to the opinions of men, some of whom have departed 
this life and some of whom are with us to this day, whose experience, pro- 
fessional status, and social position serve as guarantees of good faith, and 
whose conclusions may be accepted as perfectly reliable. 

You are all no doubt well acquainted with the fact that the apologists 
of vivisection claim that great triumphs have been effected by the thousands 
of operations performed on living monkeys and other animals, in order to 
determine the precise locality of the various brain centres, and that tumours 
in and injuries to the brain can now be localised and operated upon as the 
result of these numerous experiments. Professor Ferrier’s name is well 
known to you in connection with this branch of research. What does 
Ferrier himself state about this matter, and that after he had made many 
experiments ? 

In his treatise on the functions of the brain he says :—‘‘ No one who 
has attentively studied the results of the labours of the numerous investi- 
gators in this field of research can help being struck by the want of harmony 
and even positive contradictions among the conclusions which apparently 
the same experiments and the same facts have led to in different hands. 
Indeed experiments on the lower animals, even on apes, often lead to con- 
clusions seriously at variance with well-established facts of clinical and 
pathological observations.” 

Hermann, Professor of Physiology in the University of Zurich, says 
“‘ Physiological experiments conducted in these regions (of the brain) are 
mostly indefinite.” 

Dr. Kingsford, M.D., Paris, says, “The conditions under which experi- 
menters are compelled to work render the results liable to great misconcep- 
tion and error.” 

Dr. Charcot in his work on “The Topography of the Brain,” after 
citing cases, has also said, ‘“‘ These examples are enough to show that, par- 
ticularly as regards brain functions, the utmost reserve is necessary in 
drawing inferences from animals to man.” 

Professor Goltz affirms, “It is not often that physiologists agree on 
matters relating to the brain.” (Dr. Charles Bell Taylor.) 
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In Dr. Hadwen’s address to which I have already alluded, it is stated, 
“The late Lawson Tait, the great surgeon, whose name is a household 
word in every scientific circle in Europe, said ‘Vivisection has done 
nothing for surgery but lead to horrible blundering.’ ” 

Sir Charles Bell, Professor of Physiology of the University of London, 
said, “The opening of living animals has done more to perpetuate error 
than to confirm the just views taken from the study of anatomy and natural 
motions.” , 

Sir William Ferguson, Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen, declared that 
“No single operation had been initiated by the performance of something 
like it on the lower animals, and that he was not aware of any experiments 
which have tended to mitigate pain,” and 

Mr. Treves, the eminent surgeon of the London Hospital, lately returned 
from South Africa, says ‘‘ That after performing numerous experiments upon 
the intestines of animals he found, when he came to cperate upon the 
human subject, that owing to the great differences between the anatomical 
and physiological structure of the lower animals and man, he had to unlearn 
everything he had previously gleaned.” 

Without relying upon any preconceived notions of my own, even 
though based upon professional experience, I have come to the conclusion 
that the opinions of these eminent men are a sufficient warrant for me to 
declare my distinct disapproval of experiments upon the brains of living 
animals to pronounce them as utterly useless, and therefore horribly cruel. 

So far as I have been able to discover, and I have looked into the 
subject with an inquiring mind, all the claims which vivisectors make in 
justification of their work upon living animals are on a par with the before- 
mentioned experiments on the brain, but for a full study of the question I 
will refer you to Dr. Thornton’s “ Refutation of the Principal Claims on 
behalf of Vivisection.” This refutation is couched in terms so moderate 
and conclusive that any man who reads the pamphlet with an unbiassed 
mind cannot fail to be impressed with the force of the arguments relied 
upon, and as Dr. Thornton is a surgeon of many years’ experience, there 
can be no question about his competence to deal with the subject. This 
side of the question is also most ably discussed by Dr. Charles Bell Taylor 
in the form of replies to the arguments brought forward in favour of vivi- 
section during the debate that followed the reading of his essay entitled 
“Vivisection : Is it Justifiable?” which is one of the pamphlets already 
alluded to, and that I shall be pleased to place in the hands of any one of 
our number who is desirous of perusing it. 

Among the general public the majority are under the impression that 
these so-called physiological experiments are conducted under the influence 
of anzesthetics, and the belief prevails that the subjects are rendered insen- 
sible to pain ; even among members of our own profession I have found 
this opinion most decidedly held ; this, however, is xot the case, and I am 
informed that a large proportion—considerably more than half—of the 
licences dispense with anesthetics entirely. It is quite clear to any one 
who is qualified to form an opinion upon the subject that it cannot be 
otherwise, as in the majority of the experiments the object of the vivisector 
would be defeated were the subject insensible. It is not necessary for me 
to recapitulate illustrations in proof of this fact 7o you. The phenomena of 
pain are absolutely essential to any practical issue, and even though it were 
practicable to conduct experiments under the influence of anesthetics, it 
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must be borne in mind that as many of these experiments require time, 
running sometimes into weeks and even months, the animal would be only 
saved the actual pain of the operation itself, to awake from sleep and ex- 
perience prolonged agony and torment. 

It is quite clear to me that no benefit to the human race has ever 
accrued from experimentation upon living animals in the past, though 
thousands upon thousands of them have been subjected to almost inde- 
scribable torture with this professed object in view ; but even though it 
could be distinctly proved that such was the case, I believe it would be in 
contravention of moral law, to say nothing about religious principles, to 
take advantage of it, as Dr. Taylor in his able essay says: ‘“‘ The main task 
of civilisation has ever been the vindication of the rights of the weak. 
Animals have rights (so much is conceded by our laws) and men have 
duties towards them ; and for us to ignore the one or counsel neglect of 
the other is simply to proclaim ourselves enemies of the human race and 
foes to its destined progress.” 

I shall not refer to that part of the question which bears upon the moral 
responsibilities of licensed vivisectors, nor attempt to inquire how they can 
reconcile their action with those principles of humanity which are supposed 
to regulate the life and action of men educated as they are, and who occupy 
their social position, because were I to do so I should most probably 
unintentionally wound the feelings of some without effecting any real good. 
My aim is to draw serious attention to the subject and to stimulate honest 
investigation and inquiry, and if this be the outcome of my address in a 
few cases only, I do not fear the result, and my object will be attained. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR VETERINARY SURGEONS. 










THE V.S. AND PUBLIC HEALTH IN ITALY. 











THE University of Rome has reorganised a long-felt want and instituted a 
diploma of public health for veterinary graduates on similar lines to the 
medical D.P.H. The subjects for the D.V.H. are— 







1. Bacteriology, especially as applied to diagnostic injections, immunisa- 
tion, and curative means. 





2. Contagious diseases, including practical recognition. 






3. “ Zootecnia” of meat and milk products ; hygiene of the dairy and 
cow sheds, sale, slaughter, and export of meat producers. 






4. Chemistry and microscopy of food products derived from animals. 


5. Practical demonstrations on the inspection of live and dead meat 
producers. 

6. Administration of legislative, statistical, and police sanitary methods 

affecting animals.—Za Clinica Vet. 
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SHORT COURSE FOR VETERINARIANS. 


A Special Course of Four Weeks from January 3rd to, January 31st, 1902, 
designed for the busy Practitioner. 


TUITION FREE FOR RESIDENTS OF NEW YorK STATE. 


For announcement and particulars address— 
Dr. JaMEs Law, 


Director of the New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


SANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMINATION FOR INSPECTORS OF 
MEAT AND OTHER FOODS. 


At this examination, held in London on December 6th and 7th, tgor, 
the following papers were given to each candidate, four of which in each set 
had to be answered, the selection being left to the candidate :— 


First PAPER. 


1. What statutory provisions exist dealing with written warranties that 
articles purchased under the Sale of Foods and Drugs Acts were 
supplied to the vendor as being of the nature, substance, and 
quality demanded ? 

2. State some of the signs shown by a living cow which would render it 
unfit for slaughter as meat. 

3. Describe how you would distinguish between the internal organs of 
a pig and those of a sheep. 

4. Describe the difference between the fat of an ox, a horse, and a sheep. 

5. Name the most common parasitic diseases affecting the lungs or 
sheep ; describe the appearance of the lesions and how they 
affect the condition of the carcase. 


SECOND PAPER. 


6. What are the characteristics of fresh fish? What parasite is 
frequently present in fish, and necessitates it being well cooked? 
What class of fish keeps best, and why ? 

7. How would you proceed to inspect a consignment of tinned meat ? 
What conditions would lead you to suspect that the meat was 
unsound ? 

8. Under what conditions can horse flesh be sold for the food of man ? 

9. What is the appearance of the flesh of animals slaughtered on account 
of or dying from—parturient fever, stomach staggers (indigestion), 
turnip choking. 

10, What are the recommendations inthe Report of the Royal Commis- 

sion on Tuberculosis of 1898 with regard to dealing with the car- 

cases of animals affected with tuberculosis. 
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GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE IN HORSE-BREEDING. 


TuE Irish scheme has this immense advantage, that a register of sound and 
suitable stallions, other than premium winners, is kept up by the Agricultural 
Department, and that any farmer whose mare is good enough to secure a 
free nomination under the Agricultural Department’s scheme, can send his 
mare to any registered sire he chooses of the breed approved for his 
district. The service of premium sires are reserved exclusively for mares 
gaining nominations under the scheme. 

In each county a Committee is formed, partly of members of the County 
Council, and partly of persons nominated, who consider the needs of the 
county and what class of sire is desirable, the Department registering not 
only thoroughbreds but Clydesdales and Shires. A sum of money is allotted 
to the County Committee by the Department, which depends on “ (1) the 
amount provided in aid of the scheme by local authorities. (2.) The 
special needs of the locality. (3.) The proportion which the local contri- 
bution bears to the genuine capacity of the locality to contribute.” The 
Local Committees are directed when arranging the details of their schemes 
“to secure as large a share of the resulting benefits to small farmers as is 
practicable.” 

Of the joint fund thus coming into the hands of the County Committee 
60 per cent. must be given in nominations to mares, each nomination being 
from £2 to £3, according to breed. The remainder of the fund is to be 
spent in assisting approved local shows, in accordance with a scheme laid 
down by the Department. Shows of mares are held at various places in 
the district, where farmers can send their mares to be examined and 
approved. Mares to receive nominations must be suitable, free from here- 
ditary disease, and preference is given to mares under six years of age. A 
farmer on getting a nomination can within fourteen days choose any regis- 
tered stallion in Ireland of one of the breeds which the County Committee 
have approved for his district. If he chooses a premium sire he gets the 
service free, if he chooses a registered sire whose fee is greater than the 
value of the nomination, he has to pay the difference. No farmer need ever 
be at a loss to find within easy reach a sound and suitable stallion, a con- 
dition of things which is far from being the case in England. The Depart- 
ment can, on its being shown to them that there is a real scarcity of suitable 
stallions in any district, provide stallions for that district either by purchase 
or by subsidising persons willing to procure sires fit for registration. 

Payments to stallion owners are made annually on production of the 
necessary evidence by the County Committee. 

The limit of funds at the disposal of the Department is regulated by 
Parliament in the ordinary way on the Estimates. 

Such is the scheme which this spring comes into operation, and it 
forms a great advance on anything previously done. As a whole it secures 
general approval, though the encouragement given to Shires and Clydes- 
dales is resented by some, and the Hackney enthusiasts, of whom there are 
a few even in Ireland, are discontented at being excluded from the benefits. 

Good as the English scheme is in itself it fails of its full usefulness, 
because there is no efficient inspection of the mares which can be sent to a 
premium stallion, and also because the scheme does nothing to induce the 
small farmers to keep good mares for breeding. ‘The unsound sire has just 
as good a chance as the sound one, as there is no means of finding him 
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out, and those who do bring to their own district sound and suitable sires 
cannot make it pay because of the competition of horses which ought not 
to be allowed to serve mares at all. It is a hopeful sign that in many 
counties local opinion has been stirred in this matter, and County Councils 
have begun to discuss the evil and its remedies. Some advocate one 
course, some another, while others ask for a Royal Commission. The 
country is sick of Royal Commissions, and looks on them as a means of 
postponement rather than of progress. Besides which we’ have a Royal 
Commission in existence, the fersonnel of which commands the utmost 
public confidence ; all that they want is money and the authority of the 
Agricultural Department to spend it. Information galore is at their dis- 
posal whenever they have the funds and opportunity to use it. Ireland had 
neither an Agricultural Department nor a Royal Commission a few years 
ago, while England had both, and yet Ireland has a scheme which com- 
mands the confidence of all concerned actually in operation, while in 
England no progress has been made. If breeders and local authorities 
will bestir themselves and press the urgency of action upon the Royal Com- 
mission the thing can be done. There is no reason why England should 
be behind Ireland in this matter. How grievously both countries are 
behind their foreign rivals we hope to show next month. 





DISTOMATOSIS.—* THE CATTLE SCOURGE OF 
CONNAUGHT.” ? 


BY JAMES WATSON, M.R.C.V.S., BOYLE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, BROTHER PRACTITIONERS, AND GENTLEMEN—When I 
came to Ireland some twenty-three years ago I found that the Roscommon 
sheep were dying by the hundreds, if not thousands, of the so-called rot. 
The subject consequently at once engaged my attention, and I soon found 
that not only the sheep but the cattle, especially young stock, were very 
extensively the victims of the same disease. It was then I felt that I had 
met a formidable foe, whose ravages had ruined many a wealthy farmer, 
and whose insidious methods it became my duty to understand, and if 
possible mitigate, if 1 could not overcome. But, gentlemen, the little liver 
fluke, like the Boer, is easier met with than overcome ; and if, after a long 
study of its life-history, we have been able in some degree to thwart its tactics 
and moderate its mischiefs, yet we have to acknowledge that, like the familiar 
friend, it is still with us. 

Indeed its extreme prevalence in the four counties to which my practice 
extends, viz., Sligo, Leitrim, Roscommon, and Mayo, has led me not only 
to give the title which I have done to this essay, but I think also justifies 
me in bringing the subject before the Central Veterinary Association of 
Ireland. 

Of all the diseases affecting the bovine tribe in the counties I have 
named, there is not one approaching this in gravity, in slow but ruinous 
mischief, and in the continual legal wrangling it involves at Quarter Sessions. 

On the subject of sheep-rot a great deal has been said and written, but 
of distomatosis in cattle and the symptoms it produces you will find the 

1 Read at the Quarterly Meeting of the Irish Central Veterinary Association, held in 
Dublin on January 17th. 
N.S. VOL. V. ™ 
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literature extremely scarce, and among all the interesting themes brought 
before Associations like this during the thirty-two years I have been in the 
profession, this, as far as I know, has never been introduced for discussion. 
It is an insidious and intractable disease, and the complexity of the 
subject would almost frighten a man from entering on it. 

To understand its nature we must first be familiar with the life-history 
of the parasite, and even at the risk of being tedious I must try to put 
before you the various metamorphoses which the Distoma hepaticum under- 
goes. For the perfecting of our knowledge in this life-history we are 
indebted to Professor Leuckart, of Germany, and in particular to Professor 
A. P. Thomas, M.A., F.L.S., of Balliol College, Oxford, who at the 
instance of the Royal Agricultural Society of England carried out the 
interesting investigation in 1881 and 1882. Until then our knowledge of 
distomatosis was very imperfect. Even Mr. Finlay Dun, in his 1864 
edition of “ Veterinary Medicines,” calls it hereditary, although at the same 
time he says it occurs chiefly in wet and undrained or frequently irrigated 
lands, and is most frequent in wet seasons. 

The people in Connaught, when I first knew them, called the disease in 
calves “ big-gall,” mistaking a symptom for the disease, and although they 
are wiser now, the appellation remains with them still. Let me therefore, in 
dealing with the causes of the disease, try, with the help of Professor 
Thomas, to show you the main culprit. 

And firstly, you must understand that the fluke only becomes a perfect 
fluke in the bile ducts of ruminants or other vertebrate animals. It be- 
longs to the group of flat-worms, and multiplies by producing eggs in vast 
quantities. Each of the eggs gives rise to a creature which is never like 
its parent, never does become like it, and never lives where its parent 
lives. It—that is, the embryo from the eggs—enters into the body of some 
snail or slug, and there grows and multiplies, not in the common way by 
producing eggs, but by giving rise to germs within itself. 

Thus within the snail it becomes converted into a sporocyst, which 
literally means “a bag of germs.” This Thomas looks upon as the first 
generation of the liver-fluke. Within the sporocyst certain cells behave 
like parthenogenetic ova—that is, reproducing themselves without impreg- 
nation. Each segments into a ball of cells or morula, which is invaginated 
into a gastrula and grows into another form of larva—the Redia. These 
redize, which are the second generation of the liver-fluke, are more active 
than their parents, and migrate through the body of the snail, not infre- 
quently killing their host. The redia also differs from the sporocyst in that 
it has a mouth and a short intestine. Like the sporocyst the redia gives 
rise internally to more embryos or germs, some of which are simply rediz 
over again, while others are different and become creatures shaped like 
tadpoles with long tails, and having two suckers and a forked food canal. 
These are called cercarize ; they form the third generation of the parasite, 
and are in reality the young liver-fluke. 

The snail or slug which harbours the first, second, and following gene- 
rations is called the intermediate host, and the back-boned animal the 
ultimate or final host. We have thus what naturalists call an “ alternation 
of generations.” 

In The Veterinary Journal for 1883 an article on the “ Natural History 
of the Liver-fluke,” by Professor Thomas, is reproduced from Zhe Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, and to that article I would refer you for 
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an elaborate account of the parasite. At the same time I quote freely 
from the article and have got roughly reproduced the figures there given, 
so that by a glance at the illustrations you will more readily understand the 
various metamorphoses of the parasite than if I tried to describe them 
in whole pages of verbiage. 

In looking at these drawings there are several points you would want 
to bear in mind. The first is, that their originals were taken from the 
microscope, and are consequently enormously enlarged to show the structure 
and anatomy; and that in reality these organisms are extremely small. 
Indeed so small are the eggs, that it is scarcely possible to recognise them 
separately by the naked eye, being only about 1°2ooth of an inch in length. 
In some of the small ducts of the liver, where they have not been washed 
away by the bile, they may present a dark brown accumulation like very fine 
wet sand. 

Then the embryos and rediz are correspondingly minute. The adult 
rediz there shown as an immense parasite is never actually more than 
1-16th of an inch in length. Then the cevcaria which is born of this redia 
is equally small ; and although the third generation of the fluke, it is the 
first to demonstrate its existence outside the body of the snail, from which 
it soon wriggles after leaving the redia. It has an oval body about 1-goth 
of an inch in length with a tail twice as long, by means of which it is 
enabled to swim freely about in the first water it meets. 

Now, so far as I have gone in my description, I do not know that you 
have yet gathered from me the fact that certain circumstances and con- 
ditions are absolutely necessary for the continuance and development of 
the fluke. The first is moisture and humidity, or water and warmth, and 
the second is the existence of a certain snail to form the intermediate host. 
This latter favourite of the distoma Thomas found to be a small amphi- 
bious or water snail known as the Zimneus truncatulus, which lives in wet 
places or on the bank of ditches, and which in wet seasons may migrate 
pretty far into the centres of grazing tracts. I have been enabled per- 
sonally to pick up what I consider to be some of the shells of these snails, 
and have brought them here for your inspection. The snails themselves 
objected to being brought to Dublin! 

Allow me here again to summarise what I have already indicated of the 
life-history. The adult fluke in the liver of the ruminant produces enor- 
mous numbers of eggs, which with the bile pass out into the intestines and 
become distributed indiscriminately with the droppings. These eggs 
meeting with moisture and a suitable degree of warmth continue to live, 
and in each is formed an embryo. The embryo leaves the egg by the lid 
or operculum, and by means of the vibratory cilia with which it is covered 
swims about in the pools, &c., in search of the particular snail Zimneus 
truncatulus within which its future life and growth take place. Having 
met the snail, the embryo bores into it, and there grows into the form called 
asporocyst. The sporocyst gives rise within itself to the second generation 
known as redia. The redia in turn produce the third generation, which 
has the form of a tadpole and is called cercaria. The cercarize quit the 
snail and, attaching themselves to blades of grass and other green stems, 
they surround themselves with a gummy exudate, lose their tails, and 
become enclosed in an envelope or cyst. When the grass or plant to 
which the cyst adheres is swallowed by the ruminant the young fluke 
becomes liberated, takes up its abode in the liver of its host, which it 
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probably reaches through the ductus choledicus, and the fatal circle is 
completed. 

You will thus see that distomatosis is a disease which alternates 
between a particular snail and the ruminant. A calf or sheep cannot take 
the infection from another calf or sheep, nor can one snail take it directly 
from another snail. The bullock or sheep by spreading the ova of the 
fluke gives the infection to the snail, and the snail in turn, by harbouring 
and distributing the cercarize, conveys the mischief to the ruminant. 

We now come to ask ourselves the question, at what age and at what 
time of the year does the invasion of the cattle take place? In my ex- 
perience cattle at the ages of from six months to two years are the most 
frequent subjects of attack, and the most active months of infection or 
infestation are from July to October inclusive. At the same time I believe 
the ova of the fluke are being distributed in feces of cattle at all times of 
the year, while the old pastures, undrained lands, and wet climate we have 
in the West of Ireland is specially favourable to fluke production, so that, 
unless opposed, an almost constant immigration and emigration may be 
taking place. At least I have made post-mortem examinations at all 
seasons of the year, and almost invariably found the fluke and its eggs in 
the bile ducts. 


SYMPTOMS. 


Let me now notice the symptoms to which distomatosis gives rise in 
cattle at different ages and at different periods after invasion. And here 
let me say at once that to the young veterinary surgeon there is no disease 
he will meet with in the ox tribe in which the symptoms are more obscure. 
In the early stages they are never positive, but almost always negative— 
that is, there is nothing pathognomonic in them. You have to guess at the 
disease, not so much by the symptoms shown as by those that are absent. 
The beast is simply “ not thriving,” and there is nothing to indicate how or 
why. I have sometimes noticed that they take violent notions of licking 
themselves, and the country man may tell you “ that that is due to grubs 
biting him.” One of the drawbacks to diagnosis is that the mischief is 
often far advanced before a deviation from health is noticed, and the first 
indication will be a failure of appetite, when the beast will wander about 
picking only the tops of the grass. Gerlach recognises several periods or 
stages of the disease, but I consider it would be very difficult to differentiate 
between them. He mentions 1st, a period of immigration; 2nd, of anzemia; 
3rd, of wasting ; and 4th, of emigration of the flukes. 

In cattle, as in sheep, the period of immigration of invasion generally 
passes unnoticed, although in calves of from eight to ten months I have 
occasionally met with acute symptoms which I have attributed to the first 
invasion of the fluke. The animal may be in good condition, but suddenly 
ceases to feed, and during defecation has a tendency to strain or press, and 
although the feeces may be soft it is passed in small quantities and is accom- 
panied by clots of blood and mucus, and followed by frothy slime, while 
there is also congestion of all the mucous membranes. 

These cases are somewhat exceptional, but with injudicious treatment 
may prove rapidly fatal. I have found, however, that a dose of oil and 
turpentine, with a little digitalis and bicarbonate of soda, is then very 
beneficial. 

The period of anzemia and wasting comes on as a rule very gradually, 
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and is always accompanied by a scour. This wasting diarrhoea is one of 
the most prominent symptoms of distomatosis, and if not checked will 
within a month or two transform a thriving, plump-looking yearling into a 
miserable, lean, dirty, and dejected specimen of a bovine. The tail, hind 
quarters, and legs get covered with the offensive discharge, the flanks 
become hollow, the eyes sink in the head, the membranes are pale, and a 
watery bag may form under the chin. When this stage is reached the 
prognosis is not hopeful, and it will be difficult indeed to-resuscitate such 
a life, but by treatment and a careful dietary I have not infrequently seen 
such cases rally. On the other hand, we are over and over again called 
upon to make post-mortem examinations of such animals which have died 
from exhaustion and which we have never seen during life, so that I some- 
times remark we make more out of a dead beast than a live one, because 
there is a legal aspect to this question of which we will say more anon. 

Should the yearling be tided over its first troubles and transferred to a 
sound pasture and better conditions before structural changes have taken 
place in the liver, it may still develop a useful existence by living into the 
season at which the emigration of the distomes is supposed to take place. 
But it is to be feared that a great many—if they are ever quite free from 
fluke—become reinfested and drag out a miserable, scouring, and dejected 
existence as two-year-olds and later. Older animals seem better able to 
resist the inroads of the fluke, and heifers, especially when once they have 
entered on the procreative stage of life, may do wonderfully well for a 
season or two, even with a very badly disorganised liver. 

The liver, as you understand, is a very complex organ, both in its 
structure and its functions, and while it would be impossible for 
me to enter on the discussion of these in an essay like this, I may be 
allowed to say that it is composed of a vast number of lobules placed in 
juxtaposition, and to know the structure of one lobule is almost to be 
familiar with the organisation of the entire gland. In fact each lobule is a 
perfect gland in itself. 

It has hepatic (or biliary) cells ; biliary canaliculi (or ducts) ; afferent 
and efferent vessels, lymphatics, and connective tissue. _ It is the seat of a 
double venous circulation—the hepatic and portal—and its functions would 
seem principally to be the secretion bile and glycogen, or animal starch, 
which in the hepatic cells becomes converted into sugar. There are some 
also who believe that the liver is a haematogmetic organ, forming red 
globules in its mass at the expense of the fibrine that passes through it. 

You will thus guess how the upsetting of such an important organ of 
the animal economy by the invasion of such a formidable enemy as the 
Distoma hepaticum must bring in its train all the evils of indigestion, non- 
assimilation, anzemia, diarrhcea, and death. 

One curious and well-known fact which I have already hinted at is this 
—that an in-calf cow having liver disease will frequently carry on a fairly 
natural and apparently healthy existence until the birth of her calf, when 
she will immediately begin to decline, and die from inanition within from 
one to fifteen days. I can only account for this by the fact that the liver 
of the foetus is comparatively of enormous development, that it takes on its 
functions at a very early period, and that these functions to a great extent 
compensate for the defective hepatic secretions of the mother. It is at 
least a well-known fact in Connaught that a cow with what people call a 
“rotten liver” will succumb after calving. 
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Hence it is that the smaller farmers and jobbers when they go to 
market will not purchase unless the seller gives a “‘ warranty ” soundness, 
or what they call an “engagement.” And it is here that the legal aspect 
of distomatosis crops up ; and we as veterinary surgeons are called in as 
experts to decide between parties or to assist the judge of Quarter Sessions 
in coming to a conclusion as to the length of time an animal may have been 
diseased. 

Of course a post-mortem examination is absolutely necessary, and it 
behoves us to become familiar with the various structural changes produced 
in the different stages of the disease, not only in the liver but in the carcase 
generally. We may meet with other diseases of the liver besides the 
parasitic one, but the symptoms in life of the appearances post-mortem are 
never the same. In tuberculosis, for instance, you may find an enormously 
enlarged organ and containing immense abscesses, but you will not meet 
with the same fluid contents of the bowels, the dropsical condition of the 
abdomen, and the bleached and watery state of the muscles, nor in fact 
will you find fwke in the bile ducts, for it seems to me that the tubercle 
bacilli is too much for even ¢hat hardy adventurer. 

In old cows that have harboured the distomes for probably a number of 
years we find some marvellous livers. I have met them weighing from 20 
to 100 lbs., and if you put your foot on them they would crunch like a bag 
of shells. The bile ducts had not only become greatly dilated, but their 
coats converted into bony ramifications. This I fancy is due to the dis- 
tomes living upon certain constituents of the bile, the want of which causes 
a deposit of certain other constituents, such as cholestrine and the phos- 
phates of lime and soda, &c. 

As you know, there are also two bile pigments secreted by the liver— 
bilirubin and biliverdin. The latter gives the dark green colour to the 
natural secretion, but in livers which have been infested for any length of 
time by the adult flukes you will find that the bile has lost that colour, and 
become of a watery yellow appearance, with orange-coloured deposits. The 
natural weight of the liver of a fully grown shorthorn beast averages about 
eleven pounds, so that deviation from this standard, taken in conjunction 
with the extent of the structural changes in the bile ducts, will enable you 
to give an approximate idea of the length of time the disease has existed. 


TREATMENT. 


Now, gentlemen, as for the treatment of this scourge, I fear I can 
scarcely begin to advise you. In this, as in many another disease, preven- 
tion is better than cure. The fluke, like the proverbial rabbit on whose tail 
we would like to throw a little salt, is very remote in his Aadztat, and trying 
to reach him through the circulation is, to say the least, very uncertain. 

Tonics and good food certainly do a great deal to carry on the lives of 
fluke-infested animals; and for yearling cattle I have seen much benefit 
from the daily administration of powders containing cinchona, digitalis, 
bicarbonate of soda, and aniseed ; these to be dissolved in about a teacup- 
ful of warm water and given with an equal quantity of linseed oil. The 
bicarbonate emulsifies the mixture ; the cinchona is a model astringent ; 
the digitalis acts as a heart tonic, and by its action on the kidneys carries 
off some of the superfluous water of the anzemic system ; while the aniseed, 
besides being a flavouring ingredient, acts as a mild tonic and diuretic. 
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There are several agents supposed to have the power of killing the fluke, 
such as turpentine, paraffin oil, spirit of salt, sulphate of iron, common salt, 
&c., and these may certainly destroy any parasites in the digestive tract, 
but ‘how they can reach the bile ducts is more than I can make out. Of 
course the liver is said to have the power of arresting metallic poisons, and 
of neutralising poisons introduced into the blood by the intestines, and in 
this way such substances as I have mentioned may have a destructive 
influence on the life of a parasite. The fact, however, remains that animals 
recover after the administration of these agents. 

At whatever age cattie may suffer from distomatosis, the giving daily of 

small doses of common salt, with other tonics, will be benefieial, but by all 
means avoid the giving of Epsom salts. The cachexia or cachzemia which 
exists forbids. The pulse is small and the system dropsical. The vital 
spark is low, and qa dose of salts would extinguish it. In Neumann’s 
“Parasites of the Domestic Animals,” you will find various prescriptions 
and suggestions for treatment, and, gentlemen, I leave you to your own 
common sense to make selections for individual cases, but I fear that, like 
me, you will find that there is no specific remedy for this disease. 


PROPHYLAXIS. 


With regard to this part of the subject I will say little. You will already 
have gathered from my general remarks the means that should be used ; 
but the question arises, “ Who is to set afoot these preventive measures ?” 
Connaught is like a country recently emerged from the sea ; bogs, lakes, 
rivulets, and moisture everywhere. Even when it snows in other parts of 
the kingdom we have rain in Connaught ; and possibly the most effectual 
remedy for it would be to submerge it in the sea again. But, gentlemen, 
we would not like to be there when that is done, and after all it is not a 
province to be despised. There are some splendid grazing tracts there, 
carrying horses, cattle, and sheep that for comparison might defy the world. 
I have only shown you one of the little sores of Connaught. Let some of 
you suggest the remedy. Personally, I would say Connaught wants drain- 
ing, liming, and salting. Usually when the tenant farmers of that province 
want anything, they are in the habit of looking to the Government instead 
of to their own resources. They cannot now turn to their landlords for 
help or sympathy. Possibly the Board of Agriculture and technical 
instruction may yet make this question of distomatosis one of the spokes in 
their wheel. Certainly it is more worthy of consideration than the subject 
of “ white scour in calves,” or any other minor question to which they have 
recently devoted themselves. Like others before me who have studied and 
written on this disease, I am quite convinced it is preventible. Let those 
in authority instruct their County Committees how it may be done, and 
distomatosis—the cattle scourge of Connaught—may yet become a thing of 
the past. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your patient and attentive hearing. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES AND THE DUTY OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS ON BOARD SHIP.? 


BY VET.-MAJOR MOORE, A.V.D. 


Embarkation (First Duties).—He should report himself to the embarka- 
tion officer, to the military officer in command on board ship, and make 
the acquaintance of the captain of the ship. 

Pharmacy.—He should discover the whereabouts of the Pharmacy, and 
inspect the instruments, drugs, disinfectants, &c. He should keep the 
Universal Pattern chest locked up to prevent pilfering of instruments, and 
at the end of the voyage should account for any lost. 

Veterinary Assistants.—He should interview the military officer in com- 
mand, and obtain from him the number and names of his assistants—z.e., 
farriers, shoeing smiths, &c., and to them he should give preliminary 
instructions and the number of his cabin. 

Superintend Embarkation.—In the event of no military veterinary 
officer being present at the embarkation, he should examine all the animals 
with a view to excluding any affected with contagious or infectious disease. 

Hay in the Manger.—As soon as a horse has reached his stall he 
should have a handful of hay placed in his manger; nothing makes him 
settle down sooner. 

Early Water.—Al\ the horses in the ship should have a drink of water 
as soon as possible after embarkation. 

Tying Up.—They should be tied up comfortably, not too long nor too 
short, but with a sufficient length of head-rope at each side to allow them 
to get their noses into all parts of their mangers, but not to bite their 
fellows on either side of them. 

Head-Collars.—The fitting of the head-collars should be attended to. 
If a nose-band is too large it will slip over the nose and cause trouble; if 
too small it will quickly wound the lower jaw. 

Ventilation.—The means of ventilation should have immediate atten- 
tion, for upon this depends the health of the horses. There are air shafts 
(inlet and outlet, which see), hatchways, portholes, &c. For additional 
means of ventilation there are wind-sails, steam ventilators, and wind- 
shoots. 

Cowls and Air Shafts.—The cowls of the “inlet” air-shafts should be 
turned towards the breeze, and those of the “ outlet ” shafts away from the 
breeze. The hatchways should be open, or partially closed, according to 
the temperature and draughts. 

Wind-Shoots.—The wind-shoots should not be used until a warm 
climate has been reached. 

Wind-Sails.—Wind-sails should be used in numbers according to 
requirements, and should be kept trimmed towards the breeze at all times, 
day and night, and be carried down to within a foot of the deck to pre- 
vent draughts. 

Steam Ventilators.—The steam ventilators should be kept going con- 
stantly, but particularly in hot climates. 

Nightly Surprise Visits —It is absolutely necessary for the veterinary 
surgeon to pay surprise visits to all horse decks at night, to see that the 


1 Read at an ordinary meeting of the Central Veterinary Medical Society on De- 
cember 5th, r1gor. 
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men on guard are awake, that the cowls and wind-sails are trimmed to- 
wards the breeze, that the steam ventilators have not been turned off, and 
that the horses are comfortable. 

Watering.—Horses on board ship should be watered frequently. Six 
times in twenty-four hours, if practicable, when in the tropics particularly. 

Condensed Water.—Condensed water should not be given alone, but 
should be mixed with fresh water—half and half. A little rock-salt added 
to condensed water renders it palatable. 


Feeding.—Horses on board ship are fed three times a day. The 


following is the scale of feeding recommended : 


THREE WEEKS’ VOYAGE. 
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The captain of the ship will inform the veterinary surgeon when seven 
days distant from destination. 

Thin Horses.—Thin horses should have a pound or two extra corn 
daily during the voyage. 

Mixing and Moistening the Food.—Care should be taken to mix the 
corn and bran thoroughly, and they should be given moistened with a little 
water, not wet nor dry. The moistening and mixing should be performed 
at one and the same time. 

L£qual Feeds.—Take care that the feeds are equally divided. 

Grooming and Exercise—Grooming and exercise are both very neces- 
sary, and should be carried out as circumstances and weather permit. 

Veterinary Inspection.—Veterinary surgeons should inspect every horse 
on board twice or three times during the day, and once during the night. 
He should accompany the Commanding Officer at his inspection of the 
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horses once during the day, probably at mid-day stables, at which time he 
should offer any suggestion he has to make for the benefit of the horses. 
Detection and Diagnosis of Disease.—It is necessary that veterinary 
surgeons on board ship should discover the sick and diagnose disease 
themselves, and they should not leave it to subordinates. They should 
remember that disease on board a ship runs a rapid course, and that the 
only chance of saving life is to check the attack at its commencement. 

Fever and Congestion of the Lungs.—The veterinary surgeon should not 
fail to remember that the lungs have to perform their function, and do part 
of the duty of other organs, in a vitiated atmosphere throughout the 
voyage ; that a rise in temperature (fever) in any horse should be con- 
sidered serious, for in all probability it will be found to be associated with 
more or less congestion or inflammation of the lungs ; and the first line of 
treatment in all such cases should be to have the horse, or horses, moved 
to a better ventilated stall and made comfortable. If the climate is cold 
rugs and bandages should be applied. 

Frenzied or Frightened Horses.—Frenzied or frightened horses should be 
removed from their stalls to a convenient, well-ventilated space, given a 
foot-hold by means of mats, watered, fed, groomed, made much of, and 
quietened down, then returned to their stalls. 

Much Medicine deprecated.—The lavish use of medicine is to be de- 
precated. Fresh air is the great prophylactic and healer, and should be 
supported by good nursing, hand feeding, and comfort. 

Medicinal Draughts.—Draughts are difficult to administer on board 
ship owing to the decks being very low, and should be dispensed with as 
much as possible. 

Disinfectants.—Disinfectants should be used freely in damp corners 
and wherever they are deemed necessary, but care should be taken not to 
contaminate the hay withthem. Cases of carbolic poisoning have occurred 
owing to the want of this care. 

Cleansing of the Stalls—The stall should be thoroughly cleansed and 
disinfected every day if a sufficient number of men are available to do it, 
but failing this, and the stalls have to go for days or weeks without mucking 
out and cleansing, then all refuse hay should be thrown amongst the horses 
feet, which will absorb a certain amount of moisture, give the horse a foot- 
hold, and render the stalls more sanitary. 

Drainage.—The drainage on board ship is always unsatisfactory ; the 
drains and scuppers are never large enough. It remains, therefore, to 
make the best of them, and keep them flushed with sea water. 

Clean Decks.—Keep the decks as clean as possible and free from 
accumulations of unnecessary gear and other materials. Men should not 
be allowed to sleep on the horse deck. Let sanitation be the rule every- 
where. 

Infectious Disease-—In case of an outbreak of an infectious disease, such 
as glanders, influenza, or mange, the first action taken should be to isolate 
the infected and contact animals, the compartment of the deck in which 
the disease appeared, and everything in it—deck, gear, buckets, grooming, 
kit, &c., and special men should be told off to attend to the horses of that 
compartment. Sheets dipped in a solution of carbolic acid should be hung 
over the doors leading to other decks. In cases of glanders and mange 
the compartment in the ship in which the disease occurs, and where they 
may be moved to, should be noted in the report, so that the stable fittings 
can be removed and destroyed. 
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Glanders.-—Glandered horses should be destroyed at once, and contact 
animals put under close observation, and the mallein test applied. Dis- 
infect the stalls and every conceivable article. . 

Jnfiuenza.—In influenza, treat the cases to the best of your ability, and 
prevent the spread of the disease by all the means sanitary science places 
at your disposal. 

Mange.—In mange clip the affected and contact animals, and treat 
them in the usual manner. Disinfect the stalls, grooming kit, and every- 
thing likely to carry infection. Please see instructions as to stable fittings 
in paragraph on infectious disease. 

Forage.—Inspect the forage daily, and reject all you consider unfit 
for food. 

Register Sick Cases, &¢.—Register and keep an account of all sick cases 
and casualties. 

Report.—Make daily notes, formulate and write your report on the 
voyage, and have it ready to forward to the Principal Veterinary Officer 
when you reach your destination. At the end of the voyage all surplus 
veterinary stores should be handed over to the receiving officer, and all 
instruments accounted for. 


DISCUSSION. 


Colonel Nunn confirmed from experience nearly everything Major 
Moore had said. With regard to the position of the animal in the ship, he 
had seen the mistake made of putting the animal lengthways with the ship. 
That would not matter much perhaps in a sailing ship, as a sailing ship did 
not roll so much as a steamer, the pressure of the wind on her sails keep- 
ing her steady. Horses put lengthways on a ship would be very badly 
knocked about. He had seen wind-sails which did not act owing to not 
being put up high enough in the rigging. Steamers now-a-days were covered 
with deck-houses and obstructions which prevented the wind-sail from 
acting unless it was put high enough. He had also seen wind-sheets not 
act in the portholes, because they were fitted into the porthole the wrong 
way about, the convex side being turned to the wind instead of the con- 
cave. Drainage was always a troublesome thing on board ship, particularly 
when the horses were carried on more than one deck. With horses on a 
deck above the waterline there was a chance of getting the drainage over- 
board, but if they were on a lower deck the only drainage was into the 
bilge, and the pipes almost invariably became blocked up with débris. An 
ejector for removing it was almost a new thing, but it was on a principle 
adopted in modern marine engineering practice where a steam ejector was used 
for the removing ashes out of stokeholes. A plan was adopted to get rid 
of the drainage in the ships fitted out in Calcutta for the recent Chinese 
Expedition, a small portable hand-pump was used with an indiarubber 
suction hose, and round the sides of the ship on the decks there was a 
water-way or gutter with a round hole cut in one or two places. In that 
hole a small metal receptacle a foot or so deep was sunk and rivetted into 
the deck, and that made a well into which all the stuff drained. A suction 
hose was put into it and the drainage pumped overboard. Not long ago it 
was suggested to use that method in ships in this country, and an official 
wrote back and asked what became of the drainage when it was pumped 
out. It did not seem to strike him that it went overboard. With regard 
to slings, when the present war first broke out it was a matter of consider- 
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able controversy whether slings should be used or not, but slings had not 
been used in the inter-colonial trade for many years. He crossed over 
from Hobart in Tasmania to Invergordon in New Zealand in the year 1891 
—about the roughest part of the world. On board was a man taking over 
thirty large heavy draught horses, and it struck him that this man would lose 
all his horses. However, he said he was in the habit of taking them over 
and had given up using slings because he thought if the horse was left 
alone he would adapt himself to the motion of the ship. With regard to 
disinfecting carcases of animals destroyed for glanders, it was an excellent 
precaution, and it was still better also to tie the head up in a piece of can- 
vass or an old sack. 

Mr. STEPHENS said that by the kindness of Colonel Nunn he was sent 
down to Major Moore for a few days’ instruction, an instruction which gave 
him no end of assistance in the journey he took to South Africa for the 
Government. Major Moore’s remarks essentially applied to the Army and 
particularly the voyage to South Africa. With regard to not taking diseased 
horses on board, imagine a peace-loving citizen rigged out in a brand new 
suit of khaki, with fine spurs, rejecting two or three horses! He might say 
“This horse has a temperature, this has strangles—I cannot take them on 
board.” ‘“‘ Nonsense,” says the embarkation officer, “These horses must 
go on board, they were sent to us as fit and you must take them on board.” 
The civilian veterinary surgeon might still object, but he was told that the 
voyage would do the horses good, and the poor civilian had to take them 
on board. In one case the voyage did do the horse good, but it was a lot 
of trouble on board. The horse he referred to was quite fit when he 
reached South Africa, but he passed the strangles on to other animals. 
Horses also came on board without shoes, and as soon as the sea sickness 
was over he went to the farriers to get them to shoe the horses, but there 
were no shoes on board. In the bad weather a horse or two were lost and 
their shoes taken off, but then there was not a horse-shoe nail on board the 
ship. With regard to horses being clipped, they were not even groomed. 
In his own case all the horses were clipped on the voyage, but then he 
went out with cavalry and had an average of one man to a horse. He was 
laughed at by the Australians for not giving the horses enough corn on 
board. The Australians at once gave their horses as much corn as they 
would eat, and continued the supply throughout the voyage, and their 
average loss was 4 percent. This was quite contrary to the practice and 
the teaching he received at Aldershot. The Australians, Americans, and 
Canadians turned their horses three into a loose box if they could get the 
room, and found that they did better than when each was put separately. 
When he had sick horses, particularly if they were horses belonging to 
officers, he got them up on the upper deck and rigged up a loose box, and 
the horses would recover when they appeared nearly dead. He was glad 
to hear of a new patent ejector, because he found the scuppers and bilges 
most horrible things, and the refuse had to be carried up in tin buckets 
and thrown overboard. He found the ventilators and exhaustors absolutely 
useless, but that might be because he was on board an old Australian 
liner. When the ventilators were working the place was insufferably stuffy, 
but when they were not working the air came down the exhaustors. He 
only had two cases of septic pneumonia, but the remarkable point about 
that to a landsman was that the horses would be found feeding in the 
morning, and between stables the temperature would be found 109 or 110°, 
and within three hours the horse was dead. 
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Mr. Rowe, who said he had taken a great interest in the matter, asked 
what sort of shoes the horses wore? He thought they should be shod 
with calkins, or shoes very stiff at the toe and roughed, or with screws, the 
latter the better. It seemed to him the tendency aboard ship was for a 
horse to slip backward whichever way he was placed. He also inquired 
as to the way the horse stood with regard to the ship, and was exceedingly 
puzzled to find out how a groom could get to the horses’ knees and rub 
them for a quarter of an hour. With regard to slings, he questioned if a 
horse was to slip sideways in a rolling ship whether a loose sling would not 
impose a strain of the muscles of the spine and a continuous strain on the 
hind muscles, but if the horse was roughed, or shod with screws, he would 
have more power to keep himself upright. He thought a horse boot would 
be of some benefit in preventing slipping. With regard to disinfectants, it 
struck him that eucalyptus or sanitas would be a better disinfecting agent 
than carbolic. Carbolic acid in too concentrated a form acted as an irri- 
tant in many cases, and would not be conducive to the comfort of the 
horse. 

Mr. Porcu observed that giving the horse a large amount of bran 
might have a bad effect. If a horse on shore was given bran and no corn 
there would be probably some bowel affection. He did not know whether 
the sea air had any beneficial effect in that matter. Major Moore men- 
tioned that it was necessary that horses should have water given them some 
six times a day, and suggested putting a pail of water in the manger. It 
appeared to him that would be a most rational course to adopt. 

Mr. STEPHENS.—What about rough weather ? 

Mr. Porcu said he understood there was a means of fixing the bucket 
in front of the horse so that it would not upset. Another thing was, 
whether the horse should be boxed up as closely as possible or given room 
to move about ? 

Major Moore, in reply, said he had never seen a horse put lengthways 
with the ship except in boxes. He had two horses in one box and some- 
times three when short of space, and they had always travelled very well. 
When once they got their sea legs they would stand almost any sea; but 
he did not believe it would be a good plan to have horses put end on, 
because with the tremendous rolling of the sea they would certainly smash 
the fittings. He agreed with Colonel Nunn about the wind-sails, because 
the sailors, owing to some belief of the sails checking the progress of the 
vessel, put them down so low that they would not draw in the air. The 
place to put them was high in the rigging, and it was the duty of the 
veterinary surgeon to see that that was done. Tommy Atkins would very 
often take the windscreen out of the scuttle to feed the horses from and 
then forget to put it back. He could assure Mr. Stephens that the officers 
now did not treat civilian veterinary surgeons in the way Mr. Stephens had 
described. 

Mr. STEPHENS said he was treated very well. 

Major Moore said it would be found that the British officer was the 
finest man on God’s earth, and if he was met half-way he would meet the 
other half-way, and if there was anything in the veterinary surgeon the 
officer would be his friend. The British officer very soon detected a man 
who did not do his duty, and knew how to deal with that class of people. 
When horses taken from Aldershot were put on board ship, he went round 
with about ten veterinary surgeons and ten farriers with thermometers and 
took the temperature of every horse. He saw every horse himself and 
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examined him, and if he had any discharge from his nose or swelling of 
the throat, or any sign of disease whatever, he rejected him. It had been 
reported to him time after time that officers had forced diseased animals 
into a ship in spite of everything ; he had always told the civilian veteri- 
nary surgeons to take out his note-book and put it down, and then report 
to the Director-General. But the veterinary surgeon had not so much 
trouble now, and a large number of horses had been turned back in the 
different places of embarkation. There was a great difficulty in replacing 
shoes, but then one had to consider the number of horses sent out and 
the number of farriers sent out. But that had been remedied. It was 
impossible to have everything right for every ship at first, but everything 
had now been put right. With regard to clipping horses, they were 
clipped if possible, but it was possible that a large number of remounts 
were not clipped. It was difficult to do everything when sending out 
horses at the rate of 10,000 a month. He had no recollection of seeing 
one drunken man on his voyages. The Australians gave their horses 
chopped hay and bran and Epsom salts every day. When the Australians 
went to Africa the horses from Australia had to fight, and the Australians 
knew that a horse could not fight without good food. If one wanted to 
land horses alive it would not do to give them too much corn or oats, and 
they could be landed in far better condition on hay and a little bran with 
a great deal less trouble to the veterinary surgeon. He admitted that 
some ventilators were not much use, and he used to think they were use- 
less altogether until when they were stopped he found the decks stuffy. 
With a fan blast driving the fresh air into the horse deck through the 
perforated holes in the ventilators the horses would get better ventilation. 
With regard to the loss on board ship, the first time he went out the horses 
were marched in a snow-storm to Farnborough Station ; the horses were 
put into the cattle trucks in a snow-storm, and taken away and put on 
board ship saturated with wet, and the result was pleurisy and pneumonia, 
and many horses were lost. Next time he went in August, and the horses 
were put on board ship unclipped and in perfect health, and two only 
were lost, one in one ship and one in another. He always told the civilian 
veterinary surgeons to stand on their professional ground and not to be 
moved. As soon as an officer poached on the professional ground the 
veterinary surgeon should stand fast, and put everything down and report 
it. The cavalry horses had machine-made shoes, which were excellent. 
No disadvantage was found in the horses being shod with plain shoes. 
With regard to slings, if they were kept up close to the belly they were 
liable to take the horse off his legs whichever way they swung, therefore it 
was found better to keep the slings rather loose. Boots on the hind feet 
would not do, because in many voyages the horses were not mucked up 
more than once the whole way, and the boots would get into a dreadful 
mess. He thought the old disinfectants were the best ; the fancy disinfec- 
tants would be too expensive. He had not found bran produce disease. The 
horses were on the voyage only three weeks or a month, and there was a 
good amount of hay for them. He had found that if a horse was given 
too many oats at the beginning of the voyage there was a great amount of 
fever, but when the oats were knocked off the fever went down at once. 
Ten o’clock at night was the time when he recommended each horse being 
given a drink, and a bucketfui put into the manger to serve him through 
the night. The space allowed to each horse was 8 feet long by 22 to 24 
inches broad. 
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A VISIT TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 
HOW IT STRUCK A NOVICE. - 


A visiIT to a meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh when really 
substantial business is in progress produces impressions which the casual 
visitor is not likely soon to forget. The proceedings are of such a highly 
technical character, and the language employed is such, that none but 
those who have been trained in mathematics, metaphysics, philosophy, or 
science in its varied forms, can hope to catch more than a faint glimmer- 
ing of what is going on. No greater contrast could be offered than that 
presented by the interior and exterior of the stately building at the foot of 
the Mound. The grave and sombre atmosphere of the Institution has a 
chastening and subduing effect. Behind the fluted pillars, hardly any- 
thing counts but grey hairs and brains ; in Princes Street there is the gay 
parade, its youth and beauty, its cuffs and collars, and its vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. Once he has escaped the scrutiny of the stern, uniformed 
official at the door, the visitor passed from the hall to the ante-room, and 
from the ante-room to the place of meeting. He will find himself in a 
lofty, comfortably seated, and well but not brilliantly lit apartment. Round 
the walls are the portraits of men who have distinguished themselves in 
the realm of science, and in wire-protected cases are weighty tomes which 
find no place in the circulating library. Facing the blazing, crackling fires 
is the chair of the president. Opposite is the reading desk of the lecturer 
for the night. Between them is the clerk’s table, covered with specimens 
and mysterious methods to illustrate the subject of discussion. 


SIMPLE—WHEN YOU KNOW HOw. 


On the occasion under notice Lord Kelvin, the President of the Royal 
Society, was the principal speaker. With mathematical exactness his 
Lordship took the chair at eight o’clock, not a fraction of a second more 
or less. The meeting being duly constituted, Lord Kelvin vacated the 
chair in favour of Lord M‘Laren, and at once dived into the heart of his 
subject. It was not a subject that people discuss at street corners. “The 
Specification of Stress and Strain in the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity,” 
is how he described it. It seems that hitherto people who were interested 
in such matters have been accustomed to use a notation which has this 
disadvantage, that the strain requires to be infinitesimally small. The 
method of notation which Lord Kelvin suggested—he modestly refrained 
from claiming it as altogether his own—was to take, instead of a cube, a 
tetrahedron, a figure with four corners, four planes, and six edges, with 
six ideal lines drawn in the direction of the six edges; any change in the 
shape or bulk being represented by the elongation of the six edges of the 
tetrahedron. There, now! The thing seemed so plain that it might be 
left to speak for itself. But no. The aged Seer, with voice and gesture, 
blackboard and model, shook the proposition inside out, turned it upside 
down, tried it by every test known to mathematicians, and finally he 
dragged the subject out of the maelstrom of weird words and expressions, 
arguments, and proofs, laid it out flat, folded it neatly, and presented it to 
the audience as a thing which, although not greatly superior to that formerly 
In use, was at least worthy of their acceptance. 

When he resumed his seat Lord M‘Laren half turned in one of the 
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most comfortable chairs on earth, and put a question. No one could have 
suspected that he had been listening, but so it was, and the question was 
of so important a character that Lord Kelvin replied to it in a five minutes’ 
speech. But Lord M‘Laren’s question was not half so impressive as his 
after-performance. On vacating the chair to again make room for the 
‘‘ president,” he took a seat which had been rather awkwardly placed in 
front of the clock. When he leant back, his head crashed through the 
glass case of the clock, and created some momentary fear that the learned 
Judge had hurt himself. Fortunately his head was protected by a black 
velvet cap, otherwise he might have sustained rather severe injury. Lord 
M‘Laren changed his seat. 


THE SLEEPER AWAKES. 


The next item of business was a communication on “ The Condition of 
Iron in the Spleen,” by Dr. Brodie Brodie, a very young man who appeared 
to know well what he was talking about. The paper had one effect which was 
noticeable to everybody. Amid Lord Kelvin’s crash of facts and figures 
an elderly gentleman in a front seat slumbered peacefully, and thus lost a 
great deal of information. But he was interested in the spleen above all 
other parts of man’s internal machinery. When the word spleen was men- 
tioned he became very wide awake, and listened with the utmost intentness 
to the young doctor’s story. At the end he rose and proceeded to cross- 
examine Dr. Brodie. In a fine old-fashioned courtly manner he explained 
that he was not a medical man, and he begged pardon for presuming to 
speak on the subject at all. He had evidently spent a portion of his life 
in India, because he spoke of the indigestion which troubled Hindus in 
consequence of the voracious manner in which they ate their rice. Rolling 
in agony, Hindus, he said, were no use for work for an hour or two after 
eating. Dr. Brodie answered the questions, and the gentleman from India 
having courteously expressed his thanks he straightway fell asleep again. 

Lord Kelvin then got another innings. This time he had a subject after 
his own heart, and he went into it knee deep. It was about the monecular 
dynamics of a crystal, and had relation to stable and unstable homogeneous 
assemblages, the deviation from homogeneousness in surface layers, and 
their tensile strength and cleavage. If his former subject required explana- 
tion it seemed simplicity itself to the dynamics of a crystal. Lord Kelvin 
literally warmed to his work. It was a great sight to see him, with a piece 
of chalk in each hand, hobbling about the room from the table to the 
blackboard, from the blackboard to the table, now dotting down a few 
mysterious figures, in singular combinations, now appealing to his audience 
with the eagerness of a youngster, now stopping a frightfully ununderstand- 
able problem to explain that he was putting it simply in order that they 
might all take it in. Ifthe aged philosopher had chosen to be what he 
would regard as abtruse, it is impossible to say what might have happened. 


A CATASTROPHE AVERTED. 


And the gentleman from India slept through it all, yet not so peacefully 
as before. Clinging to the back of his seat with his left arm he leaned 
forward at an acute angle with the floor, and threatened to lurch forward 
to where Lord Kelvin stood. The latter, with his monocle applied to his 
left eye, bits of chalk in both hands, and with his arms outstretched almost 
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threateningly, cast anxious glances in the direction of the impending 
disaster. It was but a little thing that saved the situation. The gentle- 
man’s copy of the circular calling the meeting slipped from his sleeping 
fingers, and, pervaded with a sense of loss, the sleeper awoke. Lord 
Kelvin explained his present remarks were in fulfilment of a promise 
which he made thirteen years ago to the Society. It seemed a long time 
to delay the fulfilment of a promise, but how short a period it is to a man 
who measures time by millions of years. Some one, it appeared, has 
been questioning in some respects the theories of Boscovich, the great 
mathematician and astronomer. Boscovich died insane in 1787, but let 
no one imagine that because of that fact he may treat lightly the name 
of Boscovich. Lord Kelvin will be on his track, because, in his view, 
Boscovich and the truth are interchangeable terms. When ten o’clock 
arrived, Lord Kelvin had barely touched the fringe of his subject, and it 
was with obvious reluctance that he desisted from further stunning his 
audience. Another question from Lord M‘Laren—who said he feared it 
might illustrate his “higher ignorance”—led to a short disquisition on 
what Lord Kelvin regarded as a very important point. At the close of the 
discussion the Royal Society Fellows proceeded from labour to refresh- 
ment, and the visitor passed into the night with a very decided feeling 
that he had been listening to things for which his mind was but very ill 
prepared. Yet it was something to have seen one of the master minds 
of the past and present centuries discussing a theme which it had made its 
very own.—(Zdinburgh Evening Dispatch.) 





MOLASSES AS A FOOD FOR ARMY HORSES. 
BY G. E. GRIFFIN, D.V.S., VET. ARTILLERY CORPS, U.S.A., FORT SHERIDAN, ILL. 


WHILE serving with the 5th Cavalry in Porto Rico, 1890 to 1901, it was 
observed that the natives used considerable molasses in the feeding of their 
ponies. On inquiring into the reasons we were informed that the corn of 
the country was small, hard, scarce, and expensive, oats had to be imported, 
hay was an unknown quantity, it being practically impossiblé to cure grass 
in a country where the rainfall was so great and frequent, besides, as vege- 
tation flourishes the year through, grass in large quantities was always 
obtainable, although of a coarse variety and containing 85 per cent. of 
water. 

Grass as fed is cut early in the morning, made into bundles of from ten 
to fifteen pounds, transported on ox carts to the neighbouring towns, and 
there retailed for a small sum to the horse owners. An unlimited supply of 
this grass is allowed to the horse, it, however, being cut or chopped into 
short lengths first. In addition to this, where molasses is obtainable (and 
it is very plentiful in this sugar-raising country), and cheap enough, it is 
added to the drinking water and the animal allowed to partake of it in 
large quantities ; all of the ponies do good work on this ration and endure 
surprisingly the hard usage and brutal abuse to which they are subject by 
the native Porto Rican and the Spaniard, who are seemingly devoid of 
mercy where horse-flesh is concerned. ‘The question suggested itself, why 
not feed army animals in this manner ? 

Through the kindness of Colonel Clem, Chief Quartermaster of the 
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then Department of Porto Rico, a money allowance of $80 was placed at 
our disposal for the purchase of molasses for the purposes of the experiment. 

Six troop horses and two private horses were selected for the feeding 
experiment, which was inaugurated on the 1st day of January 1889, and 
continued until May 31, same year. 

In carrying out the experiment I was ably assisted by a detail of enlisted 
men in charge of Farrier Pagoda, of Troop L, 5th Cavalry. 

On the appointed day the eight horses were weighed, pulse, tempera- 
ture, respiration, secretions, &c. noted and recorded, also the condition of 
the teeth and general health, all of which were normal ; selection of horses 
was made without discrimination, except that of the two private horses, one 
of which belonged to the Adjutant of the regiment, the other to ourselves. 

Commencing with the morning feed on january rst, the oats ration was 
gradually decreased, and grass substituted at the rate of three pounds of 
grass for one of oats. Commencing on the 4th, the hay ration was gradually 
diminished and its place supplied with grass at the rate of two pounds of 
grass for one of hay. On the 6th, in addition to the grass, now amounting 
to twenty-one pounds a day (chopped), there was added, mixed therewith, 
three pounds of molasses. The hay and oats were partaken of eagerly, also 
the fresh grass, but that mixed with the molasses was absolutely refused, 
except by horse No. 2, which was very fond of candy or sugar. He, how- 
ever, appeared to have trouble in its mastication, when it struck us that the 
molasses was not sufficiently diluted. At the next feed 25 per cent. of 
water was added to the molasses, when five of the animals commenced to 
eat gingerly. By the roth of the month all of the horses were eating 
thirty-five pounds of grass and fourteen pounds of molasses daily, without 
the addition of any other feed whatsoever. 

From the 7th to the 18th each horse lost in weight from 25 pounds in 
the case of No. 2 to 32 pounds in the case of No. 5. Contrary to expec- 
tations there was no relaxation of the bowels noticed; in fact, at a late 
period bran had to be given to overcome a partially constipated condition 
in all of the subjects ; urine was clear and secreted in greater quantity than 
usual, but on test for sugar no reaction could be observed. 

During this time each animal was doing the usual routine work of the 
garrison—drills, parades, scouts, horse exercise, and patrols, amounting in 
all to about five or six miles a day. 

On the morning of the 17th it was decided to give the animals a regular 
amount of work, consisting of twelve miles a day each, with saddle packed 
with soldier’s field kit, or its equivalent, which, with the man, averaged very 
nearly 203 pounds. 

Animals were watered at 6 A.M., fed fifteen pounds of grass and seven 
pounds of molasses immediately afterwards ; at 7.30 a.M. they were all 
saddled, and the detachment under our own direction (riding No. 2) pro- 
ceeded thus: one mile walk, one mile regulation trot, one mile walk, one 
mile slow gallop, two miles walk, one mile fast gallop, one mile trot, two 
miles walk. Returning to the stable not earlier than 9.30 a.M., unsaddled, 
placed horses on picket line; water was offered at all of the numerous streams 
crossing the line of march while ex voude, but was refused except on rare 
occasions, and then partaken of only by the oldest animal in the detach- 
ment, No. 6, fifteen years old ; water was offered at noon, but little par- 
taken of ; at 4.30 P.M. twenty pounds of grass and seven pounds of molasses 
were again fed; salt was offered twice a week, and about three ounces 
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partaken of for the week ; the molasses was diluted with 25 per cent. of 
water and mixed with the chopped grass as far as possible ; where all could 
not be mixed it was dissolved in water and offered as a drink, which was 
partaken of during the night out of the bucket left in each manger. 

Commencing with January the zoth, all of the horses commenced to 
pick up, and by the sth of February all of them had arrived at their 
original weight, and in some cases, notably No. 2, had surpassed it, with 
the exception of No. 6, the old horse, which regained his weight slowly. 
By the end of February all of the horses had increased in weight over the 
original from thirty-five to sixty-eight pounds, the former in the case of No. 
6, the latter, No. 2. This increase was maintained or varied from very 
little throughout the experiment, except in the case of No. 6, the old horse, 
which slowly put on fifty-two pounds over the original. The work was 
continued daily, rain or shine, Sundays excepted, and in addition to this 
we were glad to let the horses out to garrison riding parties and for drills 
and parades, so long as it did not interfere with the regular work, with the 
understanding, however, that no food should be offered while absent from 
the stable. In addition to this all of the horses were given a swim in the sea 
every Sunday afternoon for about half an hour with the object in view of 
washing off any molasses sticking to the coat. Grooming was only in- 
dulged in once a day, and that about four in the evening. 

On April 18th No. 3 stumbled on a stone and strained the superficial 
flexor of the off fore, necessitating his remaining in the stable for seven 
days ; during this time he gained twelve pounds in weight. 

On April 29th a barrel of fermenting molasses was delivered in the 
evening ; on the morning of the 30th this molasses was fed at the regular 
time. As the customary monthly muster was to be held at seven o’clock, 
the usual work was postponed until later, and all the horses turned out for 
this function ; they behaved in a most scandalous manner, breaking up the 
ranks, smashing up things at the reviewing point, and even dismounting the 
saddler sergeant, who was an expert horseman. Query: had the fermenting 
molasses anything to do with it ? 

Commencing with February 5th it was noted that the feces were 
becoming quite dry and that the animals had difficulty in defecating ; to 
correct this we had to give a little bran on the 11th, which was partaken of 
greedily ; it had the desired effect, and had to be repeated on an average 
of every two weeks. 

It was noticed in Porto Rico that the young horses were those that 
kept the sick report full all of the time, while horses of seven and over were 
seldom reported ; the trouble was usually of a digestive nature, with its 
consequent ‘‘ out of condition” scratches, skin abrasions, &c. Four of 
these cases were chronic sick report horses and could not be braced with 
the usual drugs except for a few days. On February 3rd all of them were 
suddenly deprived of their grain and hay and put on a ration of six pounds 
of molasses and twenty pounds of green grass daily; they refused the 
molasses for two days, but hunger being a fine stimulant to the appetite, 
on the morning of the 6th we were gratified to see that everything had been 
cleaned up. (No, their teeth were not in poor condition ; we are positive 
of this, as we noted it on the record.) Strange to relate, these animals 
commenced to pick up immediately, and within ten days they improved so 
wonderfully that their riders failed to recognise them. These horses did 
their usual troop work, which was light. After living a month on this 
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ration they were as suddenly returned to their hay and oats. Both of them 
suffered with indigestion for several days, but otherwise the sudden change 
was not injurious. We were under the impression that we would certainly 
have some acute digestive disorder on the sudden change from dry to green 
feed and molasses, but none appeared that could be observed. We were 
not surprised at the indigestion on going back to the dry feed. 

All of the horses partaking of the molasses, including the four sick ones, 
improved in spirit, coat, condition, wind, and flesh, and looked better than 
any of the other horses in the garrison. Remembering that they (the eight) 
accomplished considerably more work and under more unfavourable con- 
ditions apparently, and that they probably received less grooming, the 
results, as observed, are certainly astonishing. 

We will not go into the relative nutritive qualities of foods, as we are 
positive very few of those who peruse this would care to read it, but I will 
remark that the grass raised on the island of Porto Rico is very innutri- 
tious, consisting of little but water and cellulose; as a consequence the 
pastured cattle are large of abdomen and watery and stringy of muscle ; 
the ox, which is the draft animal of the country, is fed on the tops of sugar 
ane, and in many ways has his ration of the innutritious grasses added to. 

On ending the experiment the horses were gradually restored to their 
usual ration of twelve pounds of oats and fourteen pounds of hay daily, 
which they ate greedily. 

So much interest was shown in the experiment that not a single question 
was ever asked as to its results, or if molasses was of any value as a food for 
horses. As this is the first time the result of the experiment has been put 
on paper, it may be of some interest to veterinarians. We do not claim 
originality for this ration, it having been in constant use on the island of 
Porto Rico from time immemorial. 

Conclustons.—Army horses in the West Indies, when the regular ration 
is not obtainable, can be subsisted without loss of flesh or vitality on grass 
and molasses, both of which are cheap and easily obtainable. The average 
price per day for the grass and molasses ration was fifteen cents, that of the 
regular ration about twenty-seven cents ; the price of molasses depends upon 
the season, it being cheapest when the cane is being ground. 

Thirty-five pounds of grass and from thirteen to fifteen pounds of 
molasses as a daily allowance are sufficient to maintain a horse of one 
thousand pounds weight in good working condition in a climate similar to 
that of Porto Rico. 

On this ration animals appear to do more work, condition and coat im- 
prove ; there is less tendency to perspiration, wind decidedly improved, 
urine increased but slightly, bowels have a tendency to constipation, which 
is easily corrected by the feeding of a few pounds of bran at stated intervals. 

Sudden change from dry to this ration is not at all injurious, and does 
not derange the digestive apparatus. On changing to a dry ration it should 
be done gradually, or serious consequences may arise. 

Molasses attracts insects, notably flies and ants ; it sticks to the animal’s 
coat, smears his face and breast, halter and halter strap, soils the clothing 
and equipment of the men, and causes some trouble and delay in mixing it 
with the grass, which must be cut fine. It is believed that molasses in 
small quantities in the United States could be used to good advantage in 
the treatment of sick horses recovering from some debilitating disease, also 
in cases of animals suffering from dyspepsia, where the coat is rough and 
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skin harsh and tight, as well as in horses with chronic indigestion that will 
not respond to the usual tonics. 

If molasses as a feed or partial feed be used by any of your readers with 
a therapeutical object in view, it is hoped he will place the result of his 
observations at the disposal of the profession.—(American Veterinary 
Review.) 





IRISH BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


On Thursday, 13th February, the third annual meeting of the Council of 
Agriculture connected with the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland was held in the Royal University Buildings, Earlsfort 
Terrace, Dublin. The Hon. Horace Plunkett, Vice-President of the 
Department, occupied the chair, and there was a large attendance. Mr. 
Plunkett having referred to the fact that he was still on the outside of the 
House of Commons, gave a most interesting résumé of the work and objects 
of the Department, and invited the cordial co-operation of all agriculturists 
concerned in the development of Ireland. p 
DIsEASES OF LIvE STOCK. 


Following upon the President’s speech, the first matter submitted 
by the Department was the subject of the prevention of diseases of live 
stock. 

Count Moore said that the prevention of calf mortality was a matter of 
vital importance to them in Munster. If the Department had done 
nothing else but bring to Ireland Professor Nocard, the most eminent 
veterinary surgeon in Europe, they would have deserved the highest thanks. 
Professor Nocard had compiled a most important report dealing with the 
question of mortality among calves, and he (Count Moore) impressed on 
the Council the necessity of having at the earliest possible moment—for 
the calving season was upon them—a distribution of the results, expressed 
in popular language, of what Professor Nocard had found from his inquiry 
into the facts of the case. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


Mr. Fietp asked whether the Department had taken any action with 
regard to the treatment of tuberculosis, because that was one of the most 
important matters that they who dealt with the sale of meat had to face at 
the present time. The inspection of meat in this country was not so 
extreme as in Great Britain, where cattle showing the slightest trace of 
tuberculosis could be confiscated. A Tuberculosis Commission was at 
present sitting, and he did not think that they were represented on that 
Commission, and in his opinion they ought to be. There could be no 
doubt that there was a certain amount of tuberculosis amongst their cattle, 
but not to the same extent as in England, because their cattle were more 
bred in the open air, and were hardier, and there was not so much in-breed- 
ing as in England. He thought they should be prepared to assist the 
Commission with evidence if asked to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN said the Department were quite ready to assist the 
Commission if asked to do so. But the questions before the Commission 
were purely scientific, and therefore they did not insist upon Ireland being 
nationally represented. 
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SHEEP SCAB. 


Mr. Fietp next asked what steps had been taken to put an end to 
sheep scab. He held that sheep scab could be entirely abolished and 
exterminated, though he was not an exterminator. He would certainly 
coerce those who had sheep to dip them a certain number of times in the 
year at a suitable season in order to get rid of sheep scab. 

Mr. Mackay thought the owners of cattle should also be compelled to 
wash their cattle so many times a year to destroy the warbles on their 
backs. 

The CHairMAN said they had no power to coerce people to wash their 
cattle, but they could use coercive measures with regard to sheep scab. 

Professor CAMPBELL explained that the farmers required to be educated 
on this subject before any stringent measures could be effectively used. 
The Department proposed to provide a certain number of moveable 
dippers, and large farmers might be induced to put up permanent dippers 
for their flocks ; it would be too costly for small farmers todo so. The 
Department must act in these matters through societies. With regard to 
blackleg, up to this they had no information on the subject that would 
warrant them in sending out leaflets. They were making experiments on 
calves this year on a new system introduced from America, and if they 
were at all successful, the Department intended to make very large experi- 
ments with the use of this material. 


WarBLE FLy. 


Mr. FIELD referred to the great loss occasioned by warbles in cattle. 

Professor CAMPBELL agreed that warbles in cattle were very general, 
but until the local authorities directed their attention to the subject it 
would be unreasonable for the Department to try to do anything very 
effective—(From Zhe Meat Trades Journal, Feb. 20, 1902). 





IS DRIED CLOVER HAY? 


IF we were asked to answer this question in the abstract, we should say 
that hay is a generic term for all natural and artificial grasses cut and dried 
to be used as fodder for cattle. We should further say that clover grass 
or trefoil, like the product of any other artificial seed, so soon as it had 
passed the stage of grazing and was treated as a crop to be cut with the 
other natural grasses that had sprung up in the meantime and dried and 
harvested and used as fodder, was hay—call it clover hay if you like, but 
still “ hay.” 

However, abstract definition is of no avail in agriculture against custom 
of the country, well proved, that certain expressions have well defined and 
recognised meanings to be attached to them in conflict with the genera} 
definition. And we gather from the letter of an esteemed correspondent 
that the general understanding as to farm agreements in Monmouthshire 
has been very much upset by a decision of the learned County Court judge 
of that county at Chepstow in the case of Lewis v. Talbot decided early in 
last year. 

The action arose under a covenant in a farm agreement by the tenant 
that he would not sell off any of the hay or straw grown on the farm on the 
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last year of his tenancy. The tenant sold by auction two ricks of clover 
hay to go off, and the landlord sought to restrain the removal. The con- 
tention on behalf of the tenant was that “hay” does not include clover. 
Much expert evidence was called as to the extent to which a field laid 
down some years ago in clover could be described as producing a clover 
crop, and as to the custom of the country that a crop of hay did not include 
a crop of clover. In the result the learned judge decided that ‘‘upon the 
question of the custom of the country as to whether the term hay and 
clover, the weight of evidence showed that hay and clover were distinct 
things. Regarding the question whether the rick removed was hay or 
clover depended on the amount of clover in it. Before he could grant an 
injunction it was for the plaintiff to make out that the rick was hay and 
not clover.” And he gave judgment for the defendants. 

We have the greatest respect for the decision of the learned judge, and 
we have no doubt he was compelled by the force of the evidence before 
him to come to the conclusion he did, because the way to an opposite 
conclusion was not clearly placed before him. But, nevertheless, we think 
he was wrong. 

In the first place, we do not believe that there is either in Monmouth 
or Hereford or any other county a custom of the country fixed and certain 
as to the time during which land laid down in clover continues to be 
“clover” and then passes into grass land. Nature and the vicissitudes 
of agriculture are against such a custom. ‘The clover seeds may partially 
fail and other seeds may have to be planted. The character of the land 
may dwarf the clover and develop the natural grasses or the like. 

Neither do we think there is in the alternative a custom that, regardless 
of the length of time during which land has been laid down in clover, the 
division of the dried produce of the land into two distinct classes, known 
by distinct names of clover and hay, is to be decided by the relative pro- 
portions of clover and other grasses comprised in the crop produced. 
Such a distinction would be erratic and fanciful. That we are accustomed 
to speak of a field as one of clover is quite true ; but it is quite an arbitrary 
matter when we cease to speak of it as a clover field and treat it as one of 
ordinary grass. 

If our doubts above suggested are substantial, is there anything suffi- 
ciently certain about the matter to be dignified with the title of custom of 
the country? If not, is not the local scare over this decision a little pre- 
mature? Probably some local landlord will test the question in the High 
Court as to whether a tenant has committed a breach of his covenant to 
remove hay crops by removing clover hay, and we think the decision will 
be different. 

At the same time, our correspondent directs our attention to the fact 
that the decision is inducing tenants to sell off their clover hay without 
their landlord’s permission. It is strange that, although this prohibition 
against selling off hay has existed so long, the idea of distinguishing be- 
tween dried grasses which are hay and those which are not was left to the 
ingenuity of the twentieth century.—({Zand Agents’ Record.) 
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THE U.S. INSPECTOR IN AMERICAN STOCK-YARDS.* 
BY S, G. HENDREN, V.M.D., U.S, INSPECTOR, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, NEW YORK. 


In offering a paper of this nature to the Society, I am aware that it is some- 
what in the nature of an innovation, because it must of necessity be of a 
much less scientific type than most papers usually offered at such meetings. 
Yet I feel that its importance is manifest, since it is purely a practical paper, 
and one that can be applied by the practitioner as well as the inspector, for 
no veterinarian—no matter in what capacity he may be serving —can be too 
familiar with the nature of live-stock and the methods of handling them. 
When a practitioner I often wondered exactly what methods were employed 
by the United States Inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
large abattoirs and great stock-yards of the West in handling the enormous 
number of animals that were being continually presented to them for in- 
spection. This always remained a mystery to me until I entered the 
service and learned it by actual contact. Being an Eastern man myself, I 
know there are a few busy practitioners in the East, and some who are 
thinking of entering the service, who would like to know something about 
how this work is carried on. I was thus induced to write a brief descrip- 
tion of the duties and troubles of a United States Veterinary Inspector in 
a large stock-yard. It is simply one little corner of the vast work the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is doing, but it is sufficient to show what an 
inspector is supposed to be and do. 

The rapid methods employed by the stock-yard companies are necessary 
in order to dispose of the great number of animals they receive, and these 
conditions require that the inspector be an active man and a quick observer. 
He must be a man who has had practical experience among live stock and 
plenty of it, and a liberal supply of ordinary common sense and good judg- 
ment will be of great value to him in his work. He must have eyes that 
see, ears that hear, hands that feel, brains that think, and last, but not 
least, legs that walk. These requirements are very necessary for a veteri- 
nary inspector, for he must perform his duties in such a manner as not to 
delay the great volume of business that is waiting tobe done. He will also 
find many pitfalls prepared for him, and he must be equal to the occasion 
when he meets them, otherwise he will find himself in many embarrassing 
and unpleasant positions. The inspector who does not like work very well 
had better not aspire to stock-yard honours, for he will never receive them. 

The duties of the inspector in this line of work require that he be at his 
post at all times. It will not suffice for him to be there during the busy 
hours, or, worse yet, only on the busy days, but he must be there every 
day, and all the day, early and late, rain orshine. He must beat the chute 
to welcome the early arrivals, and at the scale to say farewell to the 
stragglers. The morning is the busy time at the stock-yard. You will 
find very little excitement after two p.m. during the busy period. The in- 
spector is a very busy man. You may find him ina pen inspecting a bunch 
of suspicious animals. They may be “cholera hogs,” “ scabby sheep,” or 
“actinomycotic cattle.” You may find him at the scale passing over 
animals that have been sold, or you may find him in the alley looking for 
the fellow who is driving a “bunch of crooked stuff” around, trying to 
elude the Government man. 


1 Read at the Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J., September 1go1. 
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Other duties that you will find him busily engaged in are the quarantin- 
ing and dipping of sheep suffering from scab ; the inspection and tagging of 
export animals ; the quarantining of Southern tick-bearing cattle, so that 
they will do no harm in the way of spreading Texas fever, and the cleaning 
and disinfecting of all cars and pens that have contained any animals suffer- 
ing from any disaese of an infectious nature. These are some of the duties, 
and they require many steps in a day. The general diseases and conditions 
usually found, and for which animals are rejected, are advanced pregnancy, 
parturiency, abortion, emaciation, debility, exhaustion, excessive injuries, 
tumours, cancerous growths, and the commonly found acute diseases. 

The specific diseases most commonly met with are: in hogs—hog 
cholera and swine-plague ; sheep—sheep scab and foot-rot ; cattle—actino- 
mycosis and tuberculosis. These decisions and rejections are not made, 
however, without many trials and tribulations to the inspector, for many 
are the objections forthcoming from the owner and commission man if they 
think they have any chance of persuading you to change your mind. An 
inspector must be sure of his ground before he acts. He must be careful 
and not reject any cattle for actinomycosis which have nothing the matter 
with them but a neat supply of corn or hay packed away between their 
cheeks and molar teeth, and which may resemble very much a morbid 
growth. He must also beware of the car-load of pigs which have 
shipped very badly, and are crampy and “slow,” commonly called 
“‘dumpy.” They resemble very much cholera hogs, but recover very 
nicely when once penned, fed, and watered. But these matters must not 
deter an inspector from acting when he meets a real diseased condition. 
He must then make his diagnosis and stick to it. If it is actinomycosis, 
you will have the owner and commission man telling you all about how 
that lump was produced—by a “bad tooth,” “wire cut,” “horse kick,” 
“snake-bite,” ‘‘ scratched on the manger,” “struck with a stone,” &c. ; or if 
it is confided to the region of the throat, they may explain that it is a 
bunch of “ tongue fat” or “trough eggs.” They will tell you anything if 
they think you will believe them and pass their animals. And then we 
have the man with the cholera hog which has just been laid on in the 
car, but has nothing else the matter with it; and the honest farmer with a 
cow that was not bred and has no calf in her, when the inspector can 
hardly lift it in his examination, but it is remarkable how the conscience 
of this same man will smite him about selling such a cow to the butcher 
when springers are scarce and bringing high prices, for then a Government 
tag means quicker sales and more money to him. 

The “ scabby sheep,” that the dogs have been tearing the wool out of, 
and the “bob calf,” that is just eight weeks old by the almanac, are also 
to be found. This thing has become so popular that even the ministry 
has taken it up; and now we find the country parson with a bunch of 
pregnant sows, and yet, according to his story, he never had them off 
his place, and never had a boar on the farm. These are a few of the 
trials the inspector must meet, but they are by no means all. He 
also has the scalper to deal with, and he is always ready with his little 
tale about where he just saw some “lumpy-jaw cattle,” “ scabby sheep,” 
or “cholera hogs,” according to which story he needs and wants to buy 
that day. 

The feeder looking for stockers has his mind’s eye so distorted by his 
future prospects that he cansee nothing but “ piggy sows,” “ calfy cows,” 
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“lamby ewes,” add “bob calves” all around him. This is all human 
nature, and has become nothing but a cold business proposition to these 
men. They are each working for their own welfare. We cannot expect a 
man in the scalping business to understand why we refuse to reject a 
certain lot of animals when he knows that if he can get tags in their 
ears he can buy them for one-half their value. Neither can we expect 
the commission man to feel a calf in a cow within a few days of birth 
when the cow is a good beefer, and worth five cents a pound. It is 
human nature all through, and the inspector must be constantly on the 
alert or he will get into a hornet’s nest every hour in the day. He 
must not only be familiar with the handling of stock, and know their 
habits and ways, but he must also be familiar with the handling of stock- 
men, and know their habits and ways. To permit one man to tell youa 
funny story while another drives some suspicious animals on the scale will 
subject an inspector to much ridicule. 

When Government inspection was first introduced at the stock-yards 
it did not meet with a very warm reception. It was a very hard matter for 
commission men, stock-owners, and buyers to understand why the require- 
ments of the United States inspection should be so strict. Their state and 
city did not enforce any such rule, and they could not see why the 
Government should; but 99 per cent. of those men to-day admire the 
work being done by the Government, and commend the inspector of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry for the manner in which he 
performs his duty. 

The Government inspection is no farce ; it is inspection that inspects. 
It is carried on by an organised force in a systematic manner, according 
to scientific principles. It accomplishes what it sets out to do, and 
that is the suppression and eradication of contagious and infectious 
diseases among the live stock of our country, and the promotion of health 
among them. 





Extracts. 
OSSIFIED ADENOMA FROM THE CA4iCUM OF A HORSE. 


PAPER COMMUNICATED BY M. G. PETIT TO THE PARIS CENTRAL VETERI- 
NARY MEDICAL SOCIETY JANUARY 9TH, 1902. 


GENTLEMEN—The specimen I bring to your notice has been sent to 
me by M. Dauphin, of Mantes, and is a most curious and rare one, 
for as far as I am aware the condition has not yet been noticed either 
in the lower animals or man. It as you see consists of a number 
of conglomerate tumours the size of the fist, fissured on the surface 
like a papilloma, and growing from the mucous membrane of the cecum. 
On manipulation the hard sensation characteristic of calcareous infiltration 
is imparted to the fingers; the same is noticed where sections have been 
made. Microscopic examination shows that the tumour is an ossified 
adenoma. The glandular tubules are lined with long cylindrical cells, and 
these tubes are separated from one another by connective tissue that has 
not merely undergone calcareous infiltration, but which in the true sense of 
the word has become ossified. 
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Sections made with a scalpel and examined in water show astroplastic 
with anastomosing canaliculi, and all the characteristics of bone which are 
widely different to calcareous infiltration, and the same characteristics are 
: seen in sections made after decalcification and staining by various methods. 
This variety of adenoma has not yet been, “as far as I know,” de- 
scribed by pathologists, but if one considers how connective tissue is 
subject to ossification from unrecognised causes, which are usually due to 
chronic inflammation, the probability of such changes need not be denied. 
The clinical notes furnished by M. Dauphin are that the subject from 
7 which the specimen was taken was twenty-five years old, and for the past 
two years was subject to slight attacks of colic. He was taken ill with one 
on December roth with an attack, and died on the 23rd. There was no 
tympany, but an intestinal obstruction at the point where the tumour 
existed. 


(From Bulletin de la Sociét Centrale de Médecine Vétérinaire, Jan. 9th, 1902.) 


Josuua A. Nunn, 
Vety .Lt.-Colonel. 





MYOSITIS OF THE MASSETER MUSCLES IN YEARLING 
FOALS. 


BY M. Y. N. REIS. 


F THE subjects were by two different stallions, and born and reared in the 
} same village in 1900. Four were attacked with what, as far as I am aware 
of, is an undescribed malady, between the ages of ten and fourteen months, 
and all succumbed. 

The disease, which appears to be infectious, appeared in four different 
stables, in each of which there was a foal, on four separate farms, situated 
on a conglomerate sandstone. 

The characteristics were acute myositis of the masseter muscles, with, 
from the commencement, trismus and the impossibility of prehension or 
. mastication of either liquids or solids, followed by atrophy and contraction. 
The termination was always fatal. 

As I have no light to throw on the etiology of the disease, my observa- 
tions have but little scientific interest, but the following notes will show 
) that I had to encounter a specific morbid process, and may be of service 
to others. 

Case J.—December 14th, 1900.—Foal, ten months old.—The animal 
had been ill for eight days, and was very thin and tucked up. The owner 
stated that there had been obstinate constipation. ‘There was profuse dis- 
charge of saliva from the mouth. Prehension was difficult, fluids being 
sucked slowly, and both it and the food being discharged by the nostrils. 
There was no swelling of the throat, but the masseters were greatly atro- 
phied, and the eyes sunk in the orbits. 

There was obstinate constipation, the small amount of faeces passed 
being removed by enemas. The temperature was normal. Dry massage 
was ordered to be applied to the masseters and round the throat, with milk 
diet. For several days the progress of the disease remained stationary, 
when pneumonia from the food entering the trachea supervened, and the 
patient died next day. No post-mortem was made. After-inquiries 
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showed that the foal had been given some mouldy oats from the bottom of 
a stack that had been dried inthe sun. The owner also said that when first 
taken ill the patient’s cheeks were swollen up, but that this had disappeared 
very shortly. I considered the case to be one of gastro-enteritis from 
ptomaine poisoning, with buccal pharyngeal paralysis, complicated with 
gangrenous pneumonia. 

Case [I.-22nd December 1900.—Filly, ten months old, taken ill the 
day before. The jaws were fixed, but could be opened under pressure of 
the fingers. The act of drinking caused tetanic spasms. There was no 
abnormal swelling or tenderness of the throat or jaw. The temperature 
was 39°2° C., and the functions of the body were normal. Nothing could 
be discovered wrong with the food. Stimulants and tonics with nutrient 
enemata were prescribed. 

The next day the masseters were much inflamed and swollen, but this 
was limited to the flat of the cheek, and completely prevented the jaws 
being opened. The muscles were very hard and painful to the touch, but 
the skin was neither swollen or adherent. The temperature was 40°3° C. 
This local myositis, from which all traumatic causes could be excluded, 
somewhat puzzled me at first. The patient died in the night. 

I was only able to examine the head and neck, but what struck me most 
was the complete disappearance of all swelling, the masseters being soft and 
flaccid. The muscular fibres were of a pale yellow, and appeared to be 
disintegrated, and bathed in a gelatinous infiltration. There was a small 
quantity of grey exudate in the gutteral pouches, but although a careful ex- 
amination was made nothing else was discovered. No results were obtained 
from cultures made with the muscular juice on divers media. 

Case JIJ.—10th March 1901.—Filly, twelve to thirteen months old. 
Had been taken ill a few hours previously. The jaws were already clenched. 
A little hay still remained in the mouth causing the teeth to be champed, 
and an abundant flow of saliva, which as well as liquids could be swallowed. 
There was at first but little swelling of the masseter muscles, but this 
rapidly increased and reached the maximum next day. They were, however, 
painful on pressure. The temperature remained at 39° C. 

Nutrient enemas were given, and liquid food by means of a tube in the 
mouth, hot compresses with carbolic acid applied to the jaws, and daily 
doses of 20 grammes of salicylate of soda in coffee. 

The tumefaction subsided on the fifth day, but the dysphagia remained, 
food being returned by the nostril, with fits of coughing. On the sixth day 
the temperature rose to 40°5° C, and symptoms of pneumonia caused by 
foreign matter entering the trachea manifested themselves, but were con- 
fined to the inferior borders of the lungs. 

On account of this complication and the feeble state of the patient, a 
tube was fixed in the cesophagus, through which milk and potato broth was 
given with good results ; on the seventh day the buccal mucous membrane 
became gangrenous and very fcetid, although antiseptic gargles were freely 
used. The pneumonia! was treated with inhalations and sinapisms and 
began to amend, but atrophy of the masseters set in very rapidly, and the 
jaws became completely closed. 

On March 18th, the urine became suppressed, only a few drops being 
voided, the patient remaining down groaning and in pain, violent colic set 
in during the night, and the filly died on March 2oth, at 10 a.m. I was 
unable to make a post-mortem examination, but I was informed that the 
bladder was ruptured and a large quantity of urine in the abdomen. 
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Case JV.—March 29th.—Filly, twelve months old, on the neighbouring 
farm, in bad condition and poorly grown for her age. She was attacked 
with colic in the morning, which persisted for twelve or fifteen hours. The 
next day the masseters were swollen, and all the complications described in 
the other cases set in. She was treated in the same manner, but died on 
April 8th. 

(Recuetl de Médecine Vétérinaire, 15th Jan. 1902.) 
Josuua A. Nunn, 
Vety. Lieut.-Colonel. 


STRANGLES AND SOME ANALOGOUS DISEASES. 


M. Caeny reports an interesting case. In September 1g00 the races at the 
Bois de Boulogne, Paris, were run on one of the days in a continuous 
downpour of rain. M. Cagny, speaking to a trainer, said it would be much 
better, for the younger horses at least, to be kept in their stables in such 
weather. ‘The trainer agreed, but said that one colt at any rate, a two-year- 
old, had not suffered from the weather. A day or two later M. Cagny 
examined this colt, which had fed up slower than usual. There was no 
fever and no discharge, the mucosze were not red, the animal was quite 
lively. The sub-glossar ganglia were without feeling and very slightly 
increased in size. This is commonly noticed on two-year-olds in autumn, 
being the result of dental evolution. On auscultation nothing abnormal 
was noticed, but whilst M. Cagny was in the loose-box he heard a very 
slight sound of roaring, and he called the trainer’s attention to it. The 
trainer had seen a good many colts suffering from strangles, and did not 
realise that anything was wrong with the animal. M. Cagny said, “I am 
afraid of the formation of abscesses situated near the throat, very deep, 
which might cause death by suffocation before I could open them.” He 
ordered poultices to be applied to the throat, and fumigations with boiling 
water and hay. On the following day the general condition was satisfac- 
tory, but the roaring was continuous, the mucosz were slightly injected, 
and the sub-glossar swelling slightly increased ; auscultation showed the 
respiratory murmur likewise increased. Next day (Friday) the fumigations 
had to be stopped, as the animal resisted them. Swallowing became more 
difficult, then impossible ; the roaring was very pronounced, the mucosz 
more and more congested. From the mouth and nostrils there trickled 
saliva and mucus, very slightly mixed with fragments of food. The sub- 
glossar swelling increased, but there was no trace of fluctuation. M. Cagny 
ordered frequent washing of the mouth with tepid water, to which a little 
honey and vinegar were added. On Sunday morning M. Cagny found a 
small fluctuating point in the sub-glossar swelling, which he opened so far 
as to allow the introduction of his finger through its whole length for the 
purpose of finding the deep abscess, but he did not find it. He searched 
higher up with his sound slipped along his finger, but still he found 
nothing. On Monday morning M. Cagny was on the point of recommenc- 
ing his examination when he observed some curious movements on the 
part of the colt; it rested its right side on the wall of the loose-box, its 
knees and hocks bent forward, and its body glided gently to the ground— 
it was dead. At the post-mortem, which was made on the day of its death, 
M. Cagny found, as he had expected, two deep abscesses situated behind, 
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between the branches of the maxillary and those of the hyoid ; by their 
situation they explained the symptoms of asphyxia and the difficulties of 
deglutition. The roaring which had been observed and the mode of death 
indicated pneumo-gastric compression. The pus was abundant, yellow, 
creamy, without bad smell. 

M. Cagny goes on to explain why he had not prescribed a blister on the 
throat, saying that two years before he had prescribed one for a fifteen 
months’ old trotting filly suffering in the same way ; roaring had become 
continuous with her, and deglutition almost impossible. Less than an hour 
after the application the filly was dead. At the post-mortem M. Cagny 
found no formed abscesses, but only ganglionary masses, infiltrated and 
congested. 

M. Cagny stated that he had frequently observed this disease in former 
years at the stud-farms of Chamant, not in the sporadic form, but as an 
epizootic, attacking colts of from ten to fifteen months. The various treat- 
ments — including tracheotomy —had always failed; death supervened, 
either suddenly or by slow suffocation. He had, however, noticed one or 
two cases of spontaneous cure, which came about thus: at the moment 
when the roaring became intense, and the mucosz were already highly 
coloured, a sudden discharge from the nostrils took place, which went on 
for two or three days, and then the symptoms of asphyxia disappeared. 
These cases differ from the majority of strangles-anginz ; in the latter the 
purulent discharge becomes abundant, gradually, not suddenly. M. Cagny 
supposes that the abscess, being better situated, has opened in time in the 
direction of the nasal cavities. M. Cagny is unable to account for the 
deep abscesses, but points out that in human medicine there is a grave 
angina known as the Ludwig angina, and attributed to an infectious disease 
of dental origin. 

M. Cagny states that strangles is a disease which is gradually disappearing 
from amongst race-horses, the last outbreak noticed by him being in 1893. 
On investigation he finds that this tendency to disappear, or rather to 
become attenuated, is general in the training stables at Chantilly. 


(Rec. de Méd. Vit.) 


[We have had many cases of strangles pass through our hands in which 
the abscesses formed post-phalangeally, or in the deep parotid region, and 
we have never hesitated to operate either per orem or at the side of the 
neck. We always had before us the great risk of cutting arteries, but we 
have always found that nature pushes arteries to one side when she has a 
pointing abscess, and as we punctured the point we didn’t come across the 
artery. | Ep. V. J. 





OSTEOSARCOMA OF THE CA!CUM IN A HORSE. 


M. Petit brought forward a case as curious as it was rare, inasmuch as a 
similar one had never been observed either in horse or man. It consisted 
of conglomerate tumours forming a mass larger than one’s fist, cut up on 
the surface in the manner of a papilloma, and having its seat in the mucosa 
of the butt of the calcum. When passing a finger over the growths, a 
feeling of roughness and hardness is experienced, which is produced by 
calcareous infiltration. It may even be felt at the level of the surfaces of 
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r section. A histological examination shows that it is osteosarcoma. In 
f fact, one sees glandular tubes covered with long cylindrical or cup-shaped 
i cells, and separated from each other by a conjunctive frame-work which 
has not merely undergone calcareous infiltration, but has actually become 
ossified. Small fragments removed by the scalpel and examined in water, 
} —a quick and excellent method—showed already the osteoplasts with | 
their anastomatic canicule, which is a histological characteristic of the bone, | 
very different from simple calcification. The same details may be observed | 
elsewhere in the sections made after decalcification, and coloured by various 
methods. 

Although this variety of osteosarcoma may not yet have been observed 
by anatomists or pathologists, one need not be much surprised at dis- 
covering its existence if one remembers that after all the conjunctive tissue 
may become ossified anywhere it is found, under the influences of causes 
which sometimes escape us, but which are often allied to chronic inflam- 
mation. It may be that this report, slight though it be, may help to justify 
the opinion that osteosarcomata consisting of tumours formed from newly- 
made glands, would result from chronic inflammation of the mucosz and 
the glands. A few notes on the case are added :—The horse which showed 
these tumours succumbed to an intestinal obstruction, resulting from the 
stoppage of matters at their level. It was attacked by colic without 
meteorisation on 19th December last, and died on the 23rd in spite of all 
therapeutic endeavours. At the post-mortem no other lesion but the 
polyosteosarcoma described above could be found. 

It may be added that the horse, twenty-five years old, had suffered from 
time to time during the two previous years from slight colic. 


(Rec. de Méd. Vet.) 





ATAVISM IN THE PIG. 


It is generally noticed that the progeny of the wild swine are born with a 
“livery,” that is to say, their bodies are covered with brown, yellow, or 
white spots running lengthwise, which seldom disappear till the fourth or 
fifth month. M. Ehrhardt reports a case of a litter of domestic pigs 
numbering nine, seven of which were absolutely white, whilst the other 
two, of darker skin, presented when born brown longitudinal lines ex- 
tending from the neck to the base of the tail; the head was white. They 
were the first offspring of the mother, who was half-bred (Yorkshire-Swiss) 
and quite white. The father, also quite white, was almost pure Yorkshire. 
The lines on the skin of the pigs began to fade away at the age of two 
months. M. Ehrhardt thinks that these phenomena can be explained 
logically only by invoking atavism. It is interesting to chronicle such 
facts, as proving that even with careful breeding there is sometimes a re- 
turn to the ways of our ancestors. 


(Schweizer Archiv.) 
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LIPOMA IN THE RACHIDIAN CANAL OF A COW. 


M. EBINGER reports a case of this sort. When he first saw the animal 
she could move only with difficulty, kept her legs apart, and swayed to and 
fro on her hind-quarters. Not knowing the cause of this condition he 
administered tonics, as also salicylate of soda, and ordered vigorous rubbing 
on the hind-quarters. At the end of ten days or so the state of affairs had 
become so bad that the animal could no longer keep on her legs, and when 
she was maintained in this position by slings she kept her hind legs apart, 
and looked as if she would have fallen at any moment. She was 
slaughtered, and the post-mortem revealed the existence of a lipoma, 8 
cent. long, 24 broad, and 2 thick, situated at the level of the third and 
fourth humbar vertebre. This tumour had produced a noticeable de- 
press‘on of the spinal marrow at this level. The histological nature of the 
neoplasm was decided at the pathological laboratory at Zurich. 


(Schweizer Archiv.) 





Legal Hews. 


THE YEOMANRY HORSES APPEAL. 
(BEFORE THE HiGH Court, DUBLIN, 11TH FEBRUARY 1902.) 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR AND ALFRED GEORGE LUCAS, SUING ON 
BEHALF OF HIMSELF AND THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE IMPERIAL. 
YEOMANRY COMMITTEE, V. CHAS. W. STUDDERT, JOHN A. STUDDERT, 
THOS. STUDDERT, WILFRED FLETCHER, J. W. GREGG, AND JOHN WIDGER. 


TuIs was an application on behalf of the defendants, Charles Washington 
Studdert, John A. Studdert, Thomas Studdert, and J. W. Gregg, for an 
order by way of appeal from an order of the Vice-Chancellor of 13th ult. 
The said defendants apply that the said order be reversed and discharged 
with costs, and that in lieu thereof it be ordered that the notice of trial, 
dated 14th December last, served on behalf of the plaintiffs, may be set 
aside as irregular on the grounds that same was served after notice of trial 
given on behalf of said defendants and the defendant Wilfred Fletcher, and 
within six days thereafter, and while such last-mentioned notice of trial was 
in full force ; and that the proper officers do forthwith set down this action, 
or enter the same for trial upon the said defendants’ said notice of trial ; 
that this action be tried before the Right Hon. the Vice-Chancellor and a 
special jury of the county of the city of Dublin, or such other jury as to the 
Court shall seem fit; or the questions or issues of fact in this action be 
tried by such special or other jury as aforesaid ; and that all necessary 
directions may be given for having the same so tried, and for the costs of 
this appeal. 

The action, which has been frequently before the Courts, was for con- 
spiracy in the purchase of horses for the Government during the early 
period of the war in South Africa. The plaintiffs also claimed an account 
and damages, and charged misrepresentation and fraud in the purchases, 
which were alleged to range from £30 downwards, and the number to 
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which the action relates was about tooo. The Vice-Chancellor had said 
in his judgment that the action was one in which Mr. Studdert was em- 
ployed as agent to purchase horses, and was therefore in a fiduciary rela- 
tion, and he was charged in the claim with being guilty of breach of duty. 
If the other defendants knew of the agency, his Lordship said they were 
equally liable if they aided him. Where two or more joined in that, it 
amounted to that class of conspiracy which Chancery Courts had always 
dealt with. His Lordship said he considered it was that class of case which 
lay in the discretion of the judge to try with a jury, or without one by him- 
self, and for these reasons he refused the application, which is the subject 
of the present appeal. 

Mr. Ronan, K.C.; Mr. Jellett, K.C.; and Mr. D. M‘C. Mahony (in- 
structed by Mr. Denroche, solicitor), appeared for John A. Studdert, 
defendant. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy, K.C., Mr. Bruce, K.C., and Mr. Phelps (instructed 
by Mr. F. G. Kerin, solicitor) appeared for Charles W. Studdert, another 
defendant. 

The Solicitor-General, K.C., Mr. Matheson, K.C., and Mr. Morphy 
(instructed by Messrs. S. & R. C. Walker, solicitors) appeared for the 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. MaTHEsON, K.C., on behalf of the plaintiffs, said that after the 
exhaustive and lengthened argument of the Solicitor-General he did not 
deem it necessary to add anything on behalf of the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Ronan, K.C., replied generally for the defendants, and paid a 
compliment to the arguments of the Solicitor-General, but with all respect 
he was unable to follow it in arriving at his conclusions, more especially 
that which asked this Court to come to the conclusion that the English 
Rules of Court and Judicature Act were identical with the Irish Rules and 
Judicature Acts, nor could he follow him in his argument “de minimus non 
curat lex.” Counsel then asked the Court to look at the Annual Practice 
and compare it with the Irish Rules. He (counsel) only thought it neces- 
sary to refer to two or three cases which had been relied on by the plaintiff. 
Pilley v. Bayless was a case he could not overlook. The Solicitor-General 
had not read to the Court the grounds of the decision in that case. Counsel 
cited the Schedule Rules in the English Judicature Act, R. 5 

Lord Justice Fitzcisson.—What have we to do with the English 
Rules? They must conform to the English Act, but our Irish Rules must 
conform to the Irish Act. The first paragraph enables the plaintiff to serve 
what notice he likes either for a trial with or without a jury. 

Mr. Ronan, K.C.—Yes; and the defendant may serve a notice in 
reply (if the plaintiffs notice is for a trial without a jury) that he requires a 
jury. 

Lord Justice Fitzcisson.—Remember the Vice-Chancellor bases his 
decision on the theory that in an action in a Chancery Division case the 
defendant has no right to a jury. Apply yourself to that. 

Mr. Ronan, K.C.—The Solicitor-General admits that the law has not 
been changed since the Rules were made on which the defendants rely, in 
one of which the language is, when notice of trial by a judge and jury is 
given by one of the parties, “the same shall be tried by a judge and jury.” 
That is imperative. Rule 3 does not apply to any case in which there was 
aright to trial by jury. That corresponds to the Rule 26 read by him. 
Counsel cited Back v. Hay, 5 Ch. Div. 335. This was an action com- 
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menced by bill. Then the case of Bordier v. Russell, same vol. 519. The 
last case decided by Sir George Jessel goes even further than he (counsel) 
now contends the present English Rule 6 provides. The English Rules 
give a right to a party to obtain an order if necessary to have a trial by jury. 
There is no such rule as this in Ireland. 

Lord Justice WALKER.—That preserves the right. 

Mr. Ronan.—We are “rectus in curia.” Let us have “debita 
justitize.” 

Lord Justice HoLmes.—I would like if you would deal with the difference 
between the Rules of 1877 and 1891. 

Mr. Ronan, K.C.—The rules of 1891 provided that in place of issuing 
a summons to fix the time and mode of trial the plaintiff or defendant was 
allowed to serve notice of trial without a jury. 

Lord Justice Hotmes.—I think that there is a “ casus omissus” in the 
1891 Rules, but I think you have enough in the 1877 Rules. 

Lord Justice Firzc1sson.—No matter what the Rules are—1877, 1891, 
or “‘casus omissus,” or what you like, you must frame rules so that they 
will not go beyond the Judicature Act. 

Lord Justice Hotmgs referred to the forms in the Appendix to the 
Rules, and asked counsel to explain what was meant. It appeared there 
was a blank in the form after “ by a judge.” 

Mr. Ronan.—That blank is for the phrase “and a jury,” or “ special 
jury,” as the case may be. 

Lord Justice FirzGinson.—I am clear that there are rights in the de- 
fendant that the causes of the action in substance should be, if the defen- 
dants so require it, that they should be allowed a jury, but you ought to have 
confined your notice to the clauses with which a jury must deal. 

Mr. Ronan said he was not bound to apply under Order 8. He was 
not bound to modify the action under Order 18. The pleadings had closed, 
and, he submitted, when this was so the defendants had an absolute right 
to serve notice of trial. He did serve the notice, which, he submitted, was 
regular and proper. He could not do what the plaintiffs had not done, 
segregate the claims. There is no preliminary application to be made to 
the Court in ordinary circumstances to serve notice of trial. The plaintiffs 
had served their notice after the defendants, which was that the trial was to 
be before the Vice-Chancellor, and without any reference to a jury; and in 
the absence of a special order under Rules 5 or 8 the proper course has 
been adopted by the defendants. 

Lord Justice Hotmes.—I have already stated that my reading of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s order is this: that there are portions of the case which, 
as matters of fact, ought to be tried by a jury, and the remainder of it by 
himself alone. 

Mr. Ronan, K.C.—The Vice-Chancellor allowed the notice of trial by 
the plaintiffs to stand, and refused us a jury trial as we asked for—that to 
which we are absolutely entitlked—and we submit the appeal should be 
allowed under the statute. 

Lord Justice Hotmes.—We are not going to exercise any statutory 
jurisdiction. Irrespective of the rules, I think you are entitled to have the 
questions of fact decided by a jury. 

Lord Justice FirzGisson.—What is the position of the plaintiffs in this 
action? Is it set down? 

Mr. Matueson, K.C.—It is fixed by the Vice-Chancellor to be tried 
not earlier than 19th inst. 
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Lord Justice FitzG1sgon, in giving judgment, said— The course of the 
argument has led to a satisfactory disposal of this question, which is the 
right to a suitor to have a trial by jury. It is impossible for us to dispose 
of the case as to whether there is or is not a notice of trial which at the 
time it was served was good or bad. If Mr. Ronan’s notice was at the 
time it was served good, valid, and in form, he should have the right to go 
on; or is that notice bad, and is the notice of trial served by the plaintiffs 
to prevail? Upon the real and large question to be answered here, the 
first fundamental fact is this—what is the nature of the action with which 
the Court is dealing? How did the pleadings then stand? The writ is 
clearly divided into two distinct claims. The first is against Charles 
Washington Studdert, and the second against all the other defendants. 
The first claim is for—(1) Fraudulent breach of duty; (2) fraudulent re- 
presentation ; (3) breach of duty; (4) an account in relation to Charles 
W. Studdert, as purchasing agent for H.M. Government. Then the other 
defendants are charged with—(5) that they conspired in the aforesaid ; 
(6) that they conspired in fraudulent representations ; (7) that they con- 
spired to state that horses were purchased at prices which were not the real 
prices at which the horses were bought and paid for; (8) for an account 
against them all. The division of the action is against Charles W. Stud- 
dert, first, for negligent conduct in the matter. The only relief the law 
could give for this would be that which a master could gain from a servant. 
For fraudulent conspiracy, breach of duty, and fraudulent representation 
the relief to be given was what I have stated. The Court of Chancery had 
no jurisdiction before the Judicature Act over a case of negligence when 
the relief sought was unliquidated damages. I assume that before the 
Judicature Act if a plaintiff elected to go for damages this should be ascer- 
tained by a common law court and a jury. But when a man was defrauded 
of his money by misrepresentation or otherwise, he went for relief to the 
Court of Chancery. There were some other cases of complexity reserved 
for that Court. Looking at the statement of claim in this the 41st para- 
graph is about Charles W. Studdert alone, and the following refer to the 
other defendants and their connection with him. The prayer then fol- 
lows, and asks—(1) for a rebate and return of all moneys which had been 
overpaid ; (2) for an account to ascertain this ; (3) for discovery ; and (4) 
such other relief as to the Court may seem proper. The action, therefore, 
grounds in damages substantially. The case comes here for the second 
time, and we are now disposing of the question as if we had never con- 
sidered it before. When the case was here before we reversed the order 
appealed against, which was whether the case was to go to Chancery or to 
the King’s Bench Division. We then considered that the whole of the 
case should not have gone to a jury. If we were wrong in that decision we 
would say so now, even though we ran the risk of stultifying ourselves. 
Attention was never then called to the two separate parts of this action. 
We have now to face the question whether our decision has deprived the 
defendants of the right to a jury by what we then did. We can get little 
help from the English or even the Irish practice. One Act of Parliament, 
section 48, says—“ Nothing in this Act shall take away or prejudice 
any party to have questions tried by a jury in such cases as _hereto- 
fore he was entitled to such a trial.” Has that right been taken 
away? We think not. But what were the rights before the Act? If 
a plaintiff had acted thus by claiming in one part of his action what 
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the Chancery Court had jurisdiction in, and also added to it a claim not 
cognisable by that court, the remedy then was by demurrer in such a case. 
The right at law had often first to be ascertained. If we apply that doctrine 
to the 48th section what are we to determine in this appeal? The Judi- 
cature Act of 1877 has amalgamated civil actions into one court by section 
21, which meant the Common Law Courts and the Chancery Courts. The 
rights of a party cannot depend now upon what court a suitor proceeds in. 
His Lordship read section 26. So far as regards procedure and practice 
the court in which an action has been brought can proceed no matter what 
the division be, and the suitor can have all his rights determined in that 
court, and the whole matter is to be within the jurisdiction of that court. 
The fact of a case being in Chancery does not disentitle a man to have a 
jury if before the Judicature Act he was so entitled. Mr. Ronan cited 
Order 36, Rules 3, 4. (His Lordship read this.) This action at the time 
of the service of the notice should be looked at. The rules must be read 
so as to give the parties their legal rights. This case can be dealt with 
effectually by the rules as they stand: see Rule 18 (his Lordship read this 
rule.) To speak generally, the result of our decision is this: it is impos- 
sible in a composite action like this to have one trial of it all. We hold 
that neither parties could give notice for the trial of the issues all together 
as they then stood. But if there were to be two trials there should be two 
notices of trial. The Court of Chancery could carry on this action. It 
would be an unusual thing to do, and it might be an inconvenient thing to 
do. There is therefore nothing to prevent a suitor in a question of fact to 
have those facts as issues tried by a jury. First, was Mr. Ronan’s notice 
of trial good? The right of trial by jury did not give a right to have the 
whole action tried. Defendants therefore asked for more than they were 
entitled to, and then the officer was right in rejecting it. The court should 
make an order allowing this before the officer should have accepted it. 
Mr. Ronan, however, is in a position from which he cannot easily be dis- 
lodged. We come to the plaintiff’s notice of trial. The notice is a regular 
notice, and if the pleading remained then as it was, it should have been 
tried in such a way as to preserve the defendants’ rights. The Vice- 
Chancellor had refused Mr. Ronan’s motion and allowed the plaintiffs’ notice 
to stand. Suppose, now, the count for negligence to be out of the case. The 
charge is for a breach of fiduciary relationship between the parties. The 
defendants would be liable either for damages or for money had and 
received either as liquidated damages or as the money received from the 
plaintiffs themselves. The relations between the parties will have to be 
tested by the evidence. If these relations are established these matters 
are within the jurisdiction of the Court of Equity. The Chancery 
Division gives relief by restitution. Iam delighted to find that in the 
wilderness of cases we have been referred to, what we have really to do is 
to find out what is the substance of the action in question. If the relief 
is only one which could be given in Equity, there never was a right to a 
jury in Chancery at all, except, I believe, in one case respecting an heir- 
in-law, and the case with the assistance of a Court of Common Law was 
invoked to decide the question of fact within it. This action is, if a 
breach of trust, for restitution. The plaintiffs claim that this is essentially 
a Chancery case, which can only be determined there when the substance 
of the case has been tried. After this there is time enough to send the 
issues of fact or damages for reference as that Court may direct. The de- 
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fendants are not denuded of any of their rights by this course, nor are they 
depriving the plaintiffs of any of their rights. Where a man is defrauded 
of money he has his choice whether he goes for money or for restitution, but 
he cannot go for both. The reason why he don’t strike out paragraph 1 
for damages is that there is also in Chancery a remedy for that. If the 
War Office want to get some money out of this, it would be their duty to 
have the damages, if any, measured by a jury. The order we make will, 
therefore, be—The plaintiffs, by their counsel consenting that para- 
graph 3 of the statement of claim be amended, and, thus amended, 
that paragraph 41 being relief asked for in money, be struck out, and 
the relief thus prayed for being confined to receipt of moneys and the 
consequential relief, the plaintiffs shall not be at liberty to have 
any inquiry for damages in that respect. We affirm, then, the order 
appealed from, and are of opinion that the notice of trial can only be 
upheld by holding that the trial be according to law. We hold the 
plaintiffs not to have been within their rights, because they were using their 
notice to get more than they were entitled to. Each party to have their 
costs of the application to the Vice-Chancellor below, as costs in the cause, 
and the costs of the appeal to be borne by each party, plaintiffs bearing 
their own and the defendants bearing their own costs of this Court. 

Lord Justice WALKER.—I concur. We have had a very long discus- 
sion on this important case. After the Solicitor-General has consented to 
the counts objected to being struck out of the claim, we have little 
difficulty. His Lordship then repeated the facts of the cause of action, 
which have often been published. His Lordship said he had no doubt 
that the substance of the action should be tried by the judge without a jury, 
and, therefore, though the defendants are entitled to a jury on some of the 
claims, as stated by Lord Justice FitzGibbon, yet the consent of the 
Solicitor-General having been given to the amendment proposed, I have no 
hesitation in my concurrence in the order at which we have arrived. 

Lord Justice HotmeEs also concurred, and delivered a lengthened judg- 
ment to the same effect. He said—Mr. Ronan is right in his contention 
that if his motion was regular it should have been set down by the officer. 
But the motion should have been to have that part of the action which he 
wished tried, or which was capable of trial by jury, so tried, and should 
have been limited to that only, and therefore I concur in the result arrived 
at, and express a hope that this decision will clear off some of the diffi- 
culties encumbering this action. 





Parliamentary Mews. 
THE REMOUNT INQUIRIES. 


Lorp TwEEDMOUTH called attention in the House of Lords to the 
Report of the Committee on Horse Purchase in Austria-Hungary, and 
asked His Majesty’s Government whether, in pursuance of the course 
adopted with respect to that inquiry, they would order inquiries to be 
held into the circumstances attendant on the purchase of horses in 
other parts of the world and in the United Kingdom for remounts 
for the British troops in South Africa. The report, he said, was of 
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grave importance, and it contained disclosures that should not be 
allowed to pass without comment in their Lordships’ House. There 
had been 23,956 horses altogether obtained from Hungary, but the report 
referred only to 16,146 horses, of which 3800 were purchased through the 
Imperial Yeomanry Committee, and 12,346 by the War Office direct, leay- 
ing 7810 of which no mention was made in the report. He wished to know 
when, and at what price, and from whom, these 7810 horses were ob- 
tained. Were any or all of them obtained through Mr. Hauser? Out of 
£111,000 paid by the Yeomanry Committee for horses, nearly £45,000 was 
gained by various persons as profit. The official answer was that that was 
not the fault of the Department, but the fault of the Yeomanry Committee. 
That seemed to him to be rather a shabby defence ; for if anybody ought 
to take the responsibility of its agents it was a great Department which in 
a time of stress could not carry on its own work, and handed it over to a 
Committee. The War Office, he contended, was deeply implicated in the 
original contract made by the Imperial Yeomanry Committee. The noble 
Lord commented at some length on the facts disclosed in the report of the 
Committee, and concluded by urging the Government to grant an impartial 
inquiry into the whole subject. 

Lord LamincTon said he had just returned from Australia, and had 
heard of no scandal having occurred there in connection with the purchase 
of remounts. 

The Ear of Mayo pointed out that Lord Valentia’s evidence was exactly 
the contrary of Lord Kitchener’s; for Lord Valentia described the horses 
he saw at Pretoria as the best that had come out. The War Office, instead 
of trying to shift the responsibility upon a Committee, should boldly accept 
it themselves. 

Lord RaGLaN said there had been a great deal of loose talk and loose 
writing with regard to this particular matter—as, for instance, that the 
profits of the contractors might be estimated at millions. He believed it 
was altogether impossible for a profit of several millions to be made out of 
a contract of £100,000.—(Laughter.) He admitted that the War Office 
were responsible for the dealings of the Yeomanry Committee, the constitu- 
tion of which he defended. After giving details of the contracts, the noble 
Lord said the nett result was that purchases were made at too high a price, 
and that £10,000 or £12,000 of public money was wasted. On the whole, 
the evidence as to horses was favourable; and he thought that, with the 
exception of the horses from India, the percentage of loss among the 
Hungarian horses was smaller than the percentage of loss among animals 
obtained from other countries. Supposing the War Office in December 
1899 and in 1900 had thought that there should be no hurry, but that they 
should make good bargains in the buying of horses, he could imagine what 
indignation there would have been in the country. The noble Lord asked 
whether the Government should not hold an inquiry at once similar to that 
which was held regarding the Yeomanry. But the Yeomanry inquiry was 
an inquiry complete in itself. The actors all through were in this country 
and available for examination. Any inquiry as to remounts must be 
thorough and searching, and therefore required time and care. At this 
moment the officers of the Army were fully employed. It is impossible to 
withdraw officers engaged in purchasing remounts from the countries in 
which they were doing that work. If they were withdrawn and others were 
sent in their place, it would take some time for those others to learn their 
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work, and to that extent the result would be unfortunate. He did not see 
how any Commission or Committee could go abroad to take evidence, and 
at home the Remount Department was up to its eyes in work—work not 
so easy as some people appeared to think. Whether. the purchasing for 
the Remount Department had been done well or ill, this was an instance 
in which a Department in a time of stress had been called upon to do 100 
per cent. more work than it was constructed for. But the whole question 
of remounts had been carefully considered, and the inquiries which the 
War Office intended to hold at the end of the war could not be held now. 

The Earv of LonspALe said he desired to state his connection with the 
matter of remounts. On the 18th of December 1899 he was asked if he 
would undertake the purchase of certain horses, and on the rgth he was 
asked to state what horses he could possibly purchase. He was asked if 
he could procure 1700. He during his life had been closely connected 
with horses, and the horse trade not only in this country but abroad. He 
placed himself in communication with the proper sources of supply in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and sent telegrams to various breeders. 
He next placed himself in correspondence with our Ambassadors in 
Vienna, and with certain gentlemen in the country. The result of his 
inquiries was he was able to produce 1200 horses by the 2nd of January at 
Liverpool or Southampton, ready to be shipped ; and that was done. As 
to the remainder, any delay had nothing to do with him. It became a 
matter of transport, and the others remained until March at the expense of 
3s. a day to this country. When he communicated with Austria, he had 
several applications immediately. He had at the time an interview with a 
gentleman of experience, and he went into a contract with him to deliver 
horses at Liverpool for £33. That gentleman’s name was Mr. Spencer. 
He had a further application, offering a supply of Austrian horses, for 
delivery either at the Cape or at Liverpool, for £45, and there were 
several other offers; and it seemed to him remarkable that the Remount 
Department should themselves have been unable to ascertain the price of 
remounts in Austria. It was astonishing that the proper authorities were 
not able to find out after many years’ experience what he had been able to 
find out in about forty-eight hours. When he (Lord Lonsdale) became 
dissociated from the Remount Department his responsibility ceased. An 
Army Order had been issued giving the price to be paid‘at £40, and 
before then he could have got horses at £32. Many people blamed the 
Imperial Yeomanry for what had happened ; but when Colonel St. Quinton 
was appointed he (Lord Lonsdale) had never yet learned why he himself 
had been superseded. Colonel St. Quinton was the right person to succeed, 
because he had been connected with the Remount Department. That 
department had been made the laughing-stock of the world, and it would 
remain so as long as the present system lasted. So far as he himself was 
concerned, he had asked for the minutes of the meeting at which he was 
superseded, but these had not been obtainable, and for himself he accused 
nobody of any malpractice. 

The Ear of RosEsery said it would be a pity to weaken in any degree 
the effect produced by the very remarkable statement to which they had 
just listened. If the Under-Secretary for War had had to answer’ that 
speech, he thought that the noble Lord would have found it difficult to 
justify his contention that inquiry was superfluous, if not impossible at 
present, and that it should be postponed until the end of the warlike 
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operations. That was the point before them. No one who had read the 
Blue-book could fail to believe that there had been a great scandal. In 
this matter the question was not only whether there had been a want of 
general acumen in the Department, but also whether all over the world, 
and not only in Hungary, the Department had been plundered by its 
agents. Since the noble Lord spoke an affidavit had been put in his 
hands from the head waiter of the hotel where the arrangement for the 
purchase of horses was made, and in that affidavit the waiter stated that in 
the first week the Commissioners exercised a strict supervision, but in the 
second week the control of the Commission became lax, and ultimately 
ceased to exist, the veterinary surgeon even appearing alone. In this 
manner, horses at first rejected were accepted by Hauser, the prices paid 
being from go to 100 and 150 florins per horse. The members of the 
Commission contented themselves, for the most part, with eating, drinking, 
dining, and driving out. Their tables had champagne and cigars, and 
their meals were served in princely style, and all was paid for by Hauser, 
who paid the bills for the rooms occupied by the Commissioners. Of 
course, he (Lord Rosebery) did not know that these details were of value, 
and he did not endorse any of these statements. 

In reply to an interruption by the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Rosebery said that this document had been handed to him by Sir Blundell 
Maple, without whose efforts they would have had very little information 
on the whole subject ; but, whether the affidavits were true or not, it was 
one which had been sworn on oath, and the statements in the Blue-book 
were not, and it raised a case for immediate inquiry. He did not care 
whether the War Office was responsible for the arrangement between 
Captain Hartigan and Mr. Leveson or not. He did not impute the 
slightest malfeasance to any member of the Yeomanry Committee. Yet 
they had the statement of the Committee that the horses were bought at a 
profit of from £8 to £12 a piece. The Yeomanry Committee, it was 
said, were tied up to buy Hungarian horses because they were told they 
must not go to Australia. But they might have gone to Canada, which 
claimed that it had horses better than those of the United States. This was 
an Imperial Government. He wished the Government had shown a little 
more patriotic Imperialism in their dealings in this matter of horses. For 
himself, he wondered how many of the 14,000 Hungarian horses were in 
the ranks of the Army at this moment, or how they had satisfied the war 
authorities in South Africa. There was a story somewhat illustrative of 
the character of these horses. A gentleman, travelling in Hungary not 
very long ago, said to a Hungarian friend, “I am delighted with this peace. 
I have not seen a bad horse since I have been in this country.” ‘ No,” 
replied his friend, ‘‘they have all been sold to the British Government.” 
(Laughter.) For himself, he heard that the gross carelessness regarding 
remounts was only part of the policy of the Government throughout the 
war, but it was a matter of instant and pressing inquiry. The inquiry 
should not be before a military tribunal, which could only report confiden- 
tially to the Commander-in-Chief. He thought the rumour was more 
lying than ordinary if there were not also scandals in connection with fodder 
and other War Office contracts. 

Lord Harris said that he had been on the Yeomanry Committee, and 
having been connected with the contract for transports, he was prepared to 
defend the price for every transport for the Imperial Yeomanry Committee. 
No doubt the Committee might have made mistakes. They would have 
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been something more than human if they had not done so, considering 
they were a body having no rules, no room to sit in, not a sheet of paper 
to write on, and had to organise themselves from the first. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE wished to say a few words about events 
for which he had been largely responsible. Having been responsible with 
the War Office for the appointment of the Yeomanry Committee, he took 
the fullest responsibility that belonged to him for the manner in which they 
performed their task. At the same time, he was not going to tell 
their Lordships that for every detailed action of the Committee he him- 
self took responsibility. He should be inclined to say that after hearing 
the speeches to-night, the members of the Yeomanry Committee did not, 
to use a phrase made classical by this discussion, always ‘ homologate 
closely together.” But assuming that the Yeomanry Committee had made 
mistakes, he would suggest to their Lordships that they should not lose 
sight of the circumstances under which that Committee initiated its labours 
in the dark days at the end of 1899. He, at any rate, was not likely to 
forget them.—(Hear, hear). When mounted men were found to be 
wanted, he and the War Office became aware that the commanding officers 
of the Yeomanry were prepared to give assistance. He had welcomed the 
proposal, and he had not taken the arrangements under the control of the 
War Office, because the services of the Yeomanry Committee were a 
desirable relief to the already overworked officials of the War Department. 
Moreover, it seemed to him to be not a bad experiment to give some of 
the work to persons not supposed to be saturated with red tape or with the 
alleged evil traditions of the War Office. The organisation which followed 
led up to the production of 10,000 mounted men, and subsequently to the 
provision of 25,000 more. As to the contracts, it was said that the trans- 
action put large sums of money into the pockets of the middlemen, but 
the middlemen could not be got rid of in moments of emergency and stress. 
On such occasions even Governments had to make the best bargains they 
could obtain. How the wonderful affidavit of the waiter which Lord Rose- 
bery had quoted had been procured he did not know. He would only say 
that they might have by-and-by a counter affidavit from the boots, with a 
rebutter from the chambermaid—(laughter)—and he did not know to what 
length this extraordinary kind of evidence might not be carried. He did 
not believe it would have been possible to collect such a number of horses 
as were necessary in South Africa without precipitating that invasion of 
territory which came later. The Government had no desire to shield any 
culprits, if culprits there were. The inquiry General Truman had asked 
for was not intended as a substitute for a great general inquiry. It, how- 
ever, could not take place at this moment, because many officers at the 
front would in that case have to be recalled. No pains would be spared to 
turn to account our dearly-bought experience, and the Remount Depart- 
ment, it is hoped, would thus be placed on a footing to deal with any 
emergency that might arise. 

Ear. SPENCER said they claimed inquiry should be made on similar 
lines, but on a broader basis, than that which had resulted on the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

THE REMOUNT COMMISSIONS. 

In reply to Captain Norton, 


Mr. BrRopRIck said an accusation of having received commission on 
the puchase of horses was made in New Orleans against a veterinary officer 
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connected with the Veterinary Department of the British Army. The 
officer was ordered to take steps to clear his character by bringing an 
action against his accuser or resign his commission. He resigned his com- 
mission, and forfeited his gratuity of £800. The work of the Remount 
Department in New Orleans had been most carefully watched, and its 
administration would be brought before the Court of Inquiry which would 
shortly assemble. 


THE ACTION AGAINST MAJOR STODDERT. 


In reply to a question by Mr. CHaPLin as to the action pending by the 
War Office against Mr. Stoddert for conspiracy to defraud in the purchase 
of remounts in Ireland, 

Mr. BRopRICK said,—This case has been very long delayed, to my 
great regret. In December 1900, I directed that proceedings should be 
taken by the Yeomanry Committee against Major Stoddert and any others 
who could legally be associated with him. In the following month, finding 
that counsel advised it, I approved the association of the Secretary of 
State’s name to that of the Yeomanry Committee as plaintiffs. The de- 
fendants have, by various motions, caused adjournments from time to time, 
and the Lord Chief Justice in December last held that the action between 
Lord Lonsdale and Colonel St. Quintin should be first heard. This was 
not decided till January 13. I have since pressed upon the Irish authorities 
to use every means to secure an early trial, and an appeal by the de- 
fendants is being heard in Dublin to-day. My right hon. friend may rest 
assured that I shall use every means in my power to bring the action to a 
decision, have justice done, and the true nature of the case made mani- 
fest. (Cheers.) 

Mr. James LowTHER (Kent, Thanet).—Is it the case that an officer 
who was an important witness in this case has been allowed to go abroad ? 

Mr. Broprick.—My right hon. friend may be sure that no obstacle 
would be put in the way of an immediate decision. 


THE YEOMANRY COMMITTEE. 


In reply to Mr. CHAPLIN, 

Mr. BroprRIcK said,—The Imperial Yeomanry were formed by Royal 
Warrant on December 24th, 1899. The Secretary of State, by an Army 
Order of January 4th, 1900, entrusted to a Committee, called the Imperial 
Yeomanry Committee, the administration of the corps, and their duties 
were further defined by an Army Order of February 1st, 1900. The mem- 
bers of the committee were :—Colonel Lucas, Lieutenant-Colonel Beckett, 
M.P., Colonel Viscount Valentia, M.P., Colonel St. Quintin, Colonel the 
Earl of Lonsdale, Captain Bagot, and Colonel Lord Harris. The Imperial 
Yeomanry records show that they originally entrusted the Remount 
Department to the charge of the Earl of Lonsdale and Colonel St. Quintin, 
but they appear to have subsequently devolved the duty on Colonel St. 
Quintin alone. Colonel St. Quintin went to Africa towards the end of 
March 1900, when Lord Lonsdale again assumed charge. The date on 
which the committee received formal authority to purchase remounts was 
February rst, the order covering retrospectively any orders previously 
given. 

Captain Norton.—Was not the Committee distinctly under the orders 
of the Quartermaster-General’s Department ? 
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Mr. Broprick.—No, Sir; not under the orders. I understand they 
were given certain powers which they were entitled to exercise. 

Mr. BiakeE (Longford, S.), asked if the right hon. gentleman would lay 
these two Army Warrants on the table of the House. 

Mr. Broprick said they were published some time ago, but there was 
no objection to laying them on the table. 


GENERAL TRUMAN AND THE REMOUNT DEPARTMENT. 


In reply to Mr. CHapuin (Lincoln, Sleaford), 

Mr. Broprick said,—I have already stated to the House that the 
Military Court of Inquiry for which General Truman has applied will be 
held as soon as possible, but that no general inquiry on remounts can be 
held until the present pressure on the Remount Department is abated. I 
hope the Court may begin its work next week. 

Captain Donetan (Cork, E.).—Will the right hon. gentleman con- 
sider the desirability of referring this whole question of remounts to a 
Committee of this House, instead of to a Military Committee of Inquiry, 
especially as it is a purely business matter? (Hear, hear.) 

Mr Broprick.—I think it will be obvious to the hon. member and to 
the House that, if the officers who are at present engaged in the purchase 
of remounts and in inspecting them in different parts of the world are to 
be brought before a Committee of this House, the work of the Department 
must be practically brought to a standstill. 

Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, S.).—That would do no harm. (Laughter.) 

Mr. BroprRIck, continuing.—It would be impossible for a committee 
responsible to the House to hold an inquiry which would be in any way 
satisfactory without the evidence of these officers. 

In reply to Mr. LEE (Hants, Fareham), 

Mr. Broprick said,—The military Court of inquiry will confine itself 
to General Truman’s personal responsibility for the effective discharge by 
his department of the duties which have fallen on it in connection with the 
war. It will not be possible to institute a general inquiry through the 
military Court. 


MR. HARTIGAN AND THE REMOUNTS, 


Mr. GaLttoway (Manchester, S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War whether he was in a position to state what action he proposed to take 
in the case of Captain Hartigan, in view of the evidence given before a 
Departmental Committee concerning this officer. 

Mr. BropricK.—Mr. Hartigan, as I stated to the House on Monday 
last, maintains that, although he accepted employment from the Yeomanry 
Committee at the wish of Colonel Maclean, and examined horses for the 
Committee while receiving a commission of 24 per cent. from the con- 
tractor, he made a full disclosure of his position to Colonel Maclean, and 
thereby confirms his evidence before the Departmental Committee. 
Colonel Maclean’s recollection of the circumstances does not altogether 
this, but whichever be the correct version, I am satisfied that in this and 
in other matters which have since come to my knowledge Mr. Hartigan 
acted, to say the least, very inadvisedly (hear, hear), and I have conse- 
quently decided that his temporary employment as a civil veterinary 
surgeon at Aldershot must be terminated.—(Cheers.) 
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Reviews. 


WE have received volume 62 of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, being the volume for the year 1gor. 

The first article is one of general interest, being entitled “ English Agri- 
culture in the Reign of Queen Victoria,” by Rowland E. Prothero, 
M.A., M.V.O., and gives a brief vésumé of agricultural doings during that 
long and magnificent time. 

The next article of interest to us is one by Professor M‘Fadyean, 
M.R.C.V.S., B.Sc., M.B., C.M., and discusses the relationship between 
“ Human and Bovine Tuberculosis,” but throws no new light on this all- 
important subject. 

Further on in the volume is another article by Professor M‘Fadyean on 
“ Epizootic Abortion.” In this article we have a review of what has been 
done in past years, but little, if any, additional knowledge. We think that 
the disease should be scheduled with the other contagious diseases. 
Furthermore, we are of opinion that it is transmitted to a very considerable 
extent by the men who attend the different markets. 

Further on we come to the Annual Report of the Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College in London, and we note that special remarks are made 
about cake-conveyed anthrax. From our own observation we believe that 
much cotton cake becomes contaminated. We are, however, of opinion 
that there is a bacterial disease conveyed by cake of various kinds, and 
which strongly resembles anthrax, but which takes days instead of hours to 
cause death. The organism in this case exactly resembles the anthrax 
Organism microscopically when stained and fixed, but when alive is 
mobile. There is an interesting article in the Report on diseases of the 
sheep simulating foot and mouth disease, and special attention is drawn to 
the outbreak of a disease which was declared by some authorities to be 
“foot and mouth,” but which was later found not to be that dread disease. 
In the latter portion of the Report are matters of much interest referring to 
the parasitic diseases affecting the lower animals. It seems to us that these 
diseases are becoming much more prevalent than they were. 

We have had the opportunity within the last few weeks of examining 
the viscera of sheep which had died of tape-worm, and also of cattle, sheep, 
and deer which had died of strongylus contortus. 

bs can strongly recommend a perusal of these particular articles to our 
readers. 


THE ADAPTABILITY OF SADDLERY AND HARNESS WITH A VIEW TO PRE- 
VENTING MANY OF THE INJURIES TO WHICH HORSES ARE LIABLE. By 
Vet. Lieut.-Col. JosHua A. Nunn, D.S.O., C.I.E., F.R.C.V.S. 


The above is the title of a little book which is made up of a series of 
eight lectures delivered at Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, London, under the 
auspices of the Worshipful Company of Saddlers. It is primarily intended 
for persons connected with the saddle and harness trade, but many parts 
will bear perusal by members of the veterinary profession, because in cases 
of sores arising from ill-fitting harness—e.g., sore shoulders or back—we are 
sometimes consulted. “If when the collar is on the neck it see-saws a 
great deal up and down, then the probabilities are that in the centre there 
is too much stuffing, and not enough above and below. To try if there is 
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too much oscillation when you have put it on the horse, steady it at the 
top and move it at the bottom. The military regulations say that if over the 
shoulder joint there is more play than two inches from side to side, the collar 
is too wide. At the throat, when it is on the horse, it-should admit the 
fingers, and the collar ought not to rest on the top of the neck.” Colonel 
Nunn seems to have treated the subject from a very practical point of view, 
and to have succeeded in his efforts. 





Wotes and Hews. 


FRAUD BY AN INSPECTOR. 


At Stafford, on Monday, Decimus Anderson, Assistant Inspector under 
the Board of Agriculture, stationed at Stafford, was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment in the Second Division for stealing from the King 
two sums of money. The evidence showed that the accused while acting 
as Assistant Inspector under the Swine Fever Order included in his 
expenses account sums of 11s. 2d. and 1os. as expenses for visits to Frog- 
hall, near Leek. 


TRICHINOSIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


H. V. Williams (Journal of Medical Research, July 190%) gives the 
results obtained by observation on 505 cadavers examined for the 
purpose of ascertaining the accuracy of the prevalent opinion that the 
disease is not often met unassociated with epidemics, and to remedy the 
apparent lack of any such systematic research, previous statistics varying 
between o*1 and 3 percent. In all, 505 cases were examined without any 
selection as to their likelihood of infection. Trichinz were found in 27 


cases, Or 5°34 per cent. 


THE HORSE AND MULE BREEDING COMMISSION IN INDIA, 


The Army Remount Department in India, with the Civil Veterinary 
Department, have during the past eighteen months been undergoing 
detailed scrutiny, such as has been called for in consequence of recent 
revelations respecting corresponding work in this country. The scrutiny 
has been carried on by a Commission consisting of Major-General Tyler, 
Inspector-General of Artillery in India, Lord Edward Cecil, Major-Gen. 
Locke Elliot, Inspector-General of Cavalry, and Major Dunlop Smith. 
Major-Gen. Elliot left for South Africa before the work of the Commission 
was complete. The Commission travelled all over the country, visiting 
every remount depédt, inspected over 10,000 animals, and recorded the 
evidence of civilians and soldiers, breeders, dealers, and officials, European 
and native. Their report condemns the existing system of dual control, 
and shows that its results have been unsatisfactory and costly. While the 
supply of remounts has steadily declined, their cost has been excessive. It 
is calculated that, taking everything into consideration, each remount 
passed into the ranks from the depdéts has cost the State an average of 
£200. The officers of the Civil Veterinary Department are described as 
being, with few exceptions, unsuitable for remount work, since they are 
usually unacquainted with the vernaculars and with the customs of natives. 
In place of the dual system, the report recommends the creation of an 
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Imperial Stud Department, absorbing the Remount Department and re- 
leasing the Civil Veterinary Department from the work it now performs in 
addition to its responsible duties in supervising the breeding of agricultural 
and pastoral live stock, and the prevention and suppression of bovine 
diseases. 

It is recommended that the new department should be exclusively 
responsible for the control and supply of all horses and mules required for 
military purposes, whether purchased or bred. The existing methods both 
of breeding and purchase are severely criticised, and details of unsatis- 
factory acquisitions are followed by the recommendation that purchases of 
any particular class of horse should be delegated to an accepted expert 
instead of to any chance individual whose sole qualifications as a judge 
are constituted by his official position alone. The other recommendations 
of a report extending over sixty pages include the formation of small studs 
for breeding horses and donkeys, the institution of a “Crown” breed of 
horses, to be duly registered and branded, the reorganisation of the “ dif- 
fused” system, by the concentration of horse and donkey stallions in 
localities where the conditions favour each class of breeding, the issue of 
grants of land to breeders who are prepared to give Government a lien on 
the young stock up to twelve months of age, the purchase of young stock 
when six months old, and its location in runs until three years of age, the 
provision of such stock runs for every mounted regiment, and the reduction 
of the maximum price of chargers which senior army officers are permitted to 
select from the depots, from Rs. 1,150 to Rs. 850, the price for subalterns 
remaining as at present fixed, viz., Rs. 750. 

The steady deterioration of recent years in the type of mule produced 
is attributed to want of care in the selection of country-bred mares for this 
class of progeny, with the result that for battery purposes mules have been 
imported from abroad at high prices. Amongst the practical measures 
recommended for raising the standard of the indigenous supply are the 
limitation of mule-breeding to districts where it is already popular, and 
where the mares are unsuitable for breeding horses fit for remount 
purposes, the grant of land in the canal colonies of the Punjab to breeders 
who undertake to provide brood mares for mule raising, the abolition of 
fixed measurements, the early purchase of the young stock to prevent 
dealers taking the best animals, and the award of prizes to breeders. 


Colonel Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., D.S.O., C.I.E., Deputy Director-General 
of the Army Veterinary Department, has been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 





Principal Williams’ Memorial Fund. 


At a Meeting of the Executive Committee, held at the Secretary’s (Mr. 
Thomas M. Horsburgh’s) Office, 1 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, on 
11th inst., it was resolved to recommend for the consideration and decision 
of a General Meeting of Subscribers, shortly to be held, that the funds 
already subscribed should be applied towards providing a Portrait of the 
late Principal, to be offered to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
to be hung in the Council Chamber, and that the balance of the fund be 
invested in the names of Trustees and the revenue applied annually, or at 
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such periods as the Trustees might determine, for a Bursary, Scholarship, 
Research Fund, or other prize for the encouragement of the study of 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. It was also resolved to keep the Fund 
still open, to invite further subscriptions for these objects, and to ask all 
willing to subscribe to the funds to communicate with the Secretary above 
named. 





Obituary. 


WE regret to announce the death of one of the leading veterinarians 
in the United States of America, namely, Professor Rusu S. HupE- 
KOPER. 

The late Professor was born in 1854, and died at Philadelphia on 
December 17th, rgot. 

His early education was obtained at Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N.H. He was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, 
Medical Department, in 1877 ; from the National Veterinary College 
of France, at Alfort, in 1882. 

Several years of his life were spent in active practice and in 
teaching, and upon the staff of the Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia 
Dispensary, and University Hospital, and for two years he served as 
Coroner’s Physician of the city of Philadelphia. 

In completing his education abroad he devoted many months in 
the laboratories of Virchow, Koch, Chauveau, and Pasteur. 

After spending several years abroad he returned in 1883 to 
undertake the work of founding a veterinary department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, with which department he remained 
until 1889, when he removed to New York, and for a time was 
among the corps of Professors of the American Veterinary College, 
after which he accepted the Professorship of Anatomy and 
Surgery in the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
remained with that institution until the amalgamation of the two 
schools, at which time he was appointed by President M‘Kinley as 
Chief Surgeon of the First Army Corps, stationed at Chickamauga, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of Volunteers. 

On closing his career with the Spanish-American War he returned 
to Washington, to take up for the American Veterinary Medical 
Association and the veterinary profession of the United States the 
battle for recognition, with rank, for the veterinarian in the United 
States Army, and with what courage and fidelity he fought this issue 
more than six thousand veterinarians of the United States speak only 
in the highest praise and remember with gratitude. 

He was one of the first Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners 
in New York State, and gave valuable assistance in obtaining this 
legislation in the Empire State, and to his broad knowledge and 
unselfish devotion the general direction of this Board at its inception 
owes much of the strength and character of the good work they. 
have done. 

(From Zhe Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Archives, Dec. 1901.) 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS ACTS, 1864 anp 1890. 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS OF OUTBREAKS for the Four Weeks 
ending 15th February 1go2. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 





Glanders Sheep-Scab 
Swine Fever. Anthrax. (including Rabies. (for month of 
Farcy). January). 








D 


logs 
Outbreaks 121\Outbreaks 48/Outbreaks 81 Attacked 2 


Slaughtered 588|Attacked 105|Attacked 164 Pate p Outbreaks 416 


|Destroyed 14 

















SCOTLAND. 





| 


Outbreaks 3/Outbreaks 24/Outbreaks oo} , 
Slaughtered 8/Attacked 45|Attacked  1| None. Outbreaks 33 








IRELAND. 





| 
None. Outbreaks 28 


| 


Outbreaks 1 
Attacked 4 


Outbreaks 15 


Slaughtered 228, None. 
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